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BLACK SILK COSTUME, WITH OPEN WAISTCOAT. 















































LATEST STYLES OF HATS AND BONNETS. 










































































LACE FICHU. SERGE DRESS FOR BOY—FRONT. 









































LACE FICHU. 





























CALL HER BACK AND KISS HER. 


Written by CHARLES LINDA, 


Allegretto moderato, 
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Composed by CARLO MINASI, 






























































There’s nothing half so charming As _—a_ hap-py married life, And nothing so a- 
y A wife will sure - ly 


rule the roost, Ofcourse that’s very pro er, And ifshe means to 
Y prop 


A woman’s sure to have her Way, For that we cannot blame her; The rem-e-dy ! ah, 
Let ev’-ry man re-flect ; Don’t treat her like —— 


That wo - man is _ our great-est joy, 
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vo larm-ing as A vix-en for a_ wife. But as you make your oie you a So 
rule you too, I don’tthink you can stop her; Be nev-er cru-el, always kind, Do 
then I say, “’Tis kind-ness that will tame her.” 


Be al-ways gentle, never ‘harsh, And 
Dae toy, Nor Fei her by ne - die ee If you possess a woman’s love, What 
























































on it you must lie; ’Tis useless then to make a fuss, Take my advice, don’t try. 
nothing that will tease her, And if you wish to happy live, You'll 0 your best to please her. 
mind you do not flout her, "Remember you’ re but isstoteny ini, dhanl can not do without her. 
more does a-ny need? —_ In sickness or in health she'll be, A Gemnforter i in - deed. 
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IN THE CLOCK OF ST. PAUL'S. 


BY W- 8. BENTON,. 


Have you ever been at St. Paul’s? I mean 
the great cathedral of London. If you have, you 
doubtless know the dome. You have looked 
downward, perhaps, from its dizzy height, on 
the people walking on the pavement below, and 
who seem, in the far distance beneath you, like 
black ants crawling about. 

When I was comparatively a young man—I 
am not an old man, even yet, though my hair is 
so gray—I went to London, and one of the first 
objects that I visited was St. Paul’s, I had read 
of it so often as a child; I had been told so fre- 
quently it was Wren’s master-piece; every Eng- 
lishman assured me that it had no rival, except, 
perhaps, St. Peter's at Rome, and even of that 
there was a doubt, that I was eager to see it. 
Accordingly, taking an omnibus at Charing: Cross, 
I went along the Strand, passing by the memor- 
able Temple Bar, until a large dome, looming into 
the heavens before me, told me that the object of 
my pilgrimage was close at hand. 

At first, I confess, I was disappointed. On a 
nearer approach, I found that the western fa- 
cade hid the dome almost entirely. The interior, 
too, was cold and gray, without a bit of warm 
color. The aspect chilled me. I did not remain 
long, in consequence, in the auditorium, if it 
may be so called. I did not care to linger and 
read the epitaphs on the monuments to departed 
heroes. I at once ascended the stairs, until I 
reached the great clock, and there, attracted by 
the immense wheels, that move the heavy hands 
around the clock-face, I took my stand. 

Just below the centre of the great dial-plate, 
and to the right of the pivot upon which the 
hands revolve, is a hole about fourteen inches 
square, possibly somewhat more; and this hole 
is usually left open to admit of repairs to the 
clock, as needed. Aygstrange fascination took 
possession of me to look through this hole, more 
than two hundred feet above the street, to get 
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@ panoramic view of bustling London below. I 
thrust my head, therefore, through the hole, 
without further thought. What a spectacle re- 
warded me. For miles and miles, in every di- 
rection, the city and the country about lay spread 
before me as ina map. I saw the Thames in the 
rays of the midday sun, looking like a silver 
thread; I saw the many bridges; piles on piles 
of fine edifices. I looked down upon the vast 
parks, whose wide carriage-roads seemed like nar- 
row paths. So busy was I with the scenes around 
me, that I took no note of time; all my attention 
was engrossed by the view spread out around 
me and beneath me. 

Nearly an hour had passed unheeded since 
I took my position, and as one object of interest 
after another met my gaze, I was still unsatisfied. 
At length something pressed upon my neck. For 
an instant I was ignorant of the cause, and my 
hands being on the inside of the orifice, I could 
not raise them to clear away any obstruction. 

The truth, the horrible truth, burst on me all 
at once. Judge of my surprise and agony, when 
I thought, for the first time, of the inevitable pas- 
sage of the ponderoushands! Slowly and steadily, 
but firmly, the great minute-hand was making its 
regular trip around the dial-plate; and it was 
that which was pressing against my neck. I 
felt its cold edge, but it was too late to extricate 
myself, too late to turn my head! I shouted 
aloud for help. But my feeble voice could not 
reach the street below ; and a moment's reflection 
showed me that, even if it could, it must take 
longer than three minutes to reach me at that 
height, and before that three minutes had become 
six, my head would, doubtless, fall among the 
people on the side-walk ! 

Oh! dreadful moments! The great hand press- 
ed more heavily every second. With every tick 
of the mighty pendulum, I counted off another 
moment of my fast-lessening life. As my throat 
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rested on the lower edge of the hole, I had the 
greatest difficulty in breathing. Heavy drops 
of moisture oozed from my head, at every pore. 
My eyes seemed starting from their sockets ! 

In those brief moments I thought of home, of 
my mother, of my early days. Incidents, long 
ago occurring and forgotten, thronged to my 
mind. In that short space of time I seemed to 
live years. Ask the victim to the Spanish gar- 
rote, as the executioner, having fastened the 
strap around the neck, begins to turn the fatal 
screw behind; slowly at first, but surely, then 
suddenly, till the head falls, as the neck refuses 
longer to hold it in place. Ask that victim how 
many years he is living over again, as that dread 
screw is turning? 

I closed my eyes, uttered a feeble prayer, and 





became insensible. 


But I live to tell the tale! Yes; at the last mo- 
ment, when life was barely assured and death 
was imminent, the Sexton, coming to oil the 
works of the clock, entered the room, saw my 
peril, and with ready presence of mind, stopped 
the pendulum. 

But only just in time. Then, with a lever 
attached to the cogs of the great wheel, he 
pried back the hand, and set me free. 

I lived, but was thoroughly exhausted. My 
nerves were unstrung. A brain fever followed, 
and Death again seemed beckoning me away. 
But my strong constitution enabled me to rally, 
and after four weeks confinement at my hotel, I 
rose once again a well man. 

But my hair, from a dark brown, had become 
gray. Do you think, after this, I can ever forget 
the Ciock or Sr. Paut’s? 





WAY-SIDE 


BY JAMES J. 


Ir I am poor, and pinched with cold, 
And Famine steals within my door, 
My raiment scant, and thin, and cold, 
And you are prospered more and more, 
Wait not to ask my name and creed 
Before you help, or pass me by; 
To-day perform the gracious deed— 
I'll scarcely need you when I die. 


If I am met by thieves to-day, 
And wounded sore, and left to die, 
And yon should find me by the way, 
Attracted by my suffering cry; 
Then come and prove yourself a man ; 
And, though the Levite passes by, 
Be thou the good Samaritan— 
Tl scarcely need you when I die. 


If I have strayed from Virtue’s path, 





And entered in the door of sin; 
In very truth a child of wrath, 
Defiled in every thought within, 


SERVICE, 


MAXFIELD. 


And you should see from whence I fell; 
Oh! help me then to turn and fly! 

Or pull me from the way to hell— 
T'll scarcely need you when I die. 


Tf I, in some sad hour of life, 
Go toiling up Grief’s heavy grade, 
Worn out with fear, and toil, and strife, 
In steps the lowly Master made, 
And you should meet me on my road, 
As fainting 'neath my cross I lie, 
Come, then, und help me bear my load— 
T’'ll scarcely need you when I die. 


If time is passing, as we say, 
And no to-murrow’s sun may rise, 
And you can help a soul to-day 
To look to God for fresh supplies ; 
If you the cooling draught can give 
To thirsty pilgrims passing by ; 
Bestow your blessing while they live— 
They’ll scarcely need you when they die, 





A YEAR AGO. 


BY MARY W. 


M‘VICAR. 


A yearago! A year ago! 
Yet, darling, the sweet, subtle thrill 
Of thy first kiss burns on my lip, 
And throbs through every heart-pulse still ; 
The first fond look of eyes which deep 
Into my inmost heart could reach, 
And read the feeling safely hid 
By smile, or cunning aid of speech ; 


The first warm clasp of thy strong hand, 





Which turned a fairer page to me, 


Pointing the better, brighter lines 
In life's great book of mystery ; 


The first sound of thy voice, when love 
Deepened its cadence, sweet and low, 

Stirred my whole being to its depths, 
With bliss I never dreamed to know; 


And stirs me yet, through all the days 
Which lie betweemgthat time and this, 

T’ve heard thy first fond words, and felt 
The rapture-love of thy first kiss. 





AZALIAS. 


BY JULIA A. 


June had come, and the azalias! The whole 
slope of Rocky Hill was aflame with them. Do 
you know what azalias are on the heights of Berk- 
shire? Have you seen them there still mornings, 
with dew in their pink cups? Or, steeped through 
and through with the warmth of high noons? 
Or, best of all, uplifting their rosy torches into 
the soft summer dark? Then they are like per- 
fumed lamps, lighting the tender gloom of some 
grand old eastern temple. 

«Ain’t it about time for the honeysuckles, 
Irnie ?” 

Aunt Rue spoke. Irnie Dale entered out of 
the twilight, and stood in the deeper shadow of 
the room. Honeysuckle is the alias of the azalia 
on its native hills. 

«They have come, Aunt Rue. You can smell 
them out at the east door now. I might go up, 
and get some to-morrow for the bed-rooms.”’ 

«Yes, Irnie. Your cousin Mary ’ll be glad to 
see ’em again, I'll warrant. She’n’ I used to 


pick ’em on Rocky Hill more’n thirty years ago. 
Don’t seems if ’t was so long, neither;’’ and Aunt 


Rue sighed a little sigh. It was not for the pre- 
sent, but for the buried years, and the many 
pleasant things coffined away with them. 
«» Guests were expected at the farm to-morrow. 
The note of preparation had been struck Monday 
morning, had sounded all the week, and now, 
Friday night, Irnie had first found time to sit 
idle in the twilight and rest. She had leaned 
back against an unpainted post of the porch, and 
watched the stars come out. Her face and the 
blossoms of the snow-ball bush beside her, had 
grown dim in the gathering darkness, until they 
were only larger and smaller patches of white 
against the black shade. Irnie was dreaming her 
little dream of these friends, who were to come on 
the morrow. Mrs. Rainsford, the Cousin Mary, 
and Aunt Rue, had been girls together. They 
had gone hand-in-hand up and down these still 
country roads, where grasses grew then, where 
grasses grow to day, until the path of one had 
turned sharply off into paved streets, and among 
city houses. Aunt Rue had lived here in Wal- 
den always. Cousin Mary had never come back. 
To-morrow she was to be here, and her son; and 
Irnie was agri he would be like. 
“Yes, you shall some in the morning,” 


Aunt Rue wenton. “Now, light the lamp, Irnie. 





EASTMAN, 


I won’t never touch one o’ them kerosine lamps ; 
and you'd best leave the curtain up. There ain’t 
no moon, an’ somebody may be going up the hill- 
road to the Ames’ farm.”’ 

“Yes, Aunt Rue,”’ and Irnie smiles out into 
the dark. How many nights in the year does 
the dear old soul give this direction? How many 


‘ 
years is it since Aunt Rue was a young girl, when 


she used to set a lamp in this west window, and 
stand watching until an answering lamp, blazing 
out from a window far up the mountain side, told 
her that her young lover was safe home? How 
many years is it since that lamp of his weni out 
in darkness? I donot know; Irnie doesn’t; but 
I do know that through them all Aunt Rue has 
gone with a brave smile; that she has let her 
light shine out all dark nights on these lonely 
roads to help belated travelers up the hill-side; 
aye, and she has done her best to light another 
way, rough sometimes, and “‘hard to travel,”’ for 
benighted pilgrims. She is getting near the end 
of her own journey, the kind old heart. I think 
she will find light there! 

It was a bright morning, and Irnie tied on her 
brown hat, and started for Rocky Hill. Her way 
was through the saw-mill, and thence across a 
high, narrow foot-bridge, over the river, and 
thence up the mountain. 

‘Where are you bound for to-day?” asked 
Theo Burton, the mill-owner. He held an oil- 
can in his hand, his hat was pushed back, and a 
pair of clear, blue eyes looked straight at Irnie, 
as she stopped near him. 

I wish I could think of any words rare enough 
to describe to you this country girl, as she stands 
there with her basket on her arm. Her figure 
has no sharp lines or angles ; there are soft curves 
instead, a figure erect, but pliant and lithe. Her 
skin was clear, and of the tint which brown eyes 
and brown hair should have for company. The 
whole impression of face and form was of some- 
thing fresh from the Maker; like a bird or a 
flower, dainty and sweet, and just as God made it. 

Irnie stood smilifg, a score of dimples in her 
cheeks and chin. Theo listened in grave atten- 
tion, while she explained. Their friends were 
coming to-day. She was going after some flowers. 

‘*We shan’t see anything of you after these 
new people get here,’’ said the young man, not 
cheerfully. 
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“You think we shall be so busy? Oh, no, 
Aunt Rue has one of Deacon Carr's girls to help 
her.” 

It was not the busy work of which Theo had 
been thinking. He said nothing, however. Wal- 
den is not given to a profuse expression of its 
feelings. So he bent over his wheels, and went 
on oiling them. Irnie began to walk backward 
toward the river, singing, and watching the saw 
as she went. 

Let me tell you how the old mill was built. 
There was a very high dam, and the foundations 
of the building were on a level with the top of it. 
The stream, below the dam, was fully seventy 
feet lower than the floor of the saw-mill. Out 
on this side there opened two windows, and be- 
tween them a sliding-door. This was used only 
for the purpose of throwing out shavings, saw- 
dust,.and other debris of the mill. Irnie had 
never noticed the door, because, when closed, it 
seemed one with the wall. 


Theo, with his head turned away, continued § 


his work. Irnie, humming lightly, went back- 
ward, her eyes on the bright, swift-moving saw, 
her feet every instant nearing the rear of the 
mill, nearing the door—and it was open ! 

Suddenly she saw Theo lift his glance. It was 
but an instant. In it the man’s face turned not 
white, but gray; his eyes grew dark with hor- 
ror, and then-—Irnie always remembered that 
point of time—he lifted his right hand, flung it 
against the swift-flashing saw, and tore it, man- 
gled and streaming, off the cruel, jagged teeth. 

“Why, Theo,” Irnie shrieked, and bounded 
forward. ‘‘ What are you doing?’ 

** Shut that door the first thing you do.” 

Theo sank down on a pile of boards. Irnie 
was beside him. Now she wheeled sharply about 
in her place. ‘‘ What door?’ she cried. Then 
her gaze took it all in. Her eyes dilated with 
horror. ‘Oh,"’ she whispered. That was all. 
The next instant she was on her knees at Theo’s 
side. Her hat hid her face. Only a moved chin, 
and the drooping corners of her mouth were 
visible. She had torn her handkerchief into 
strips. She was binding them round and round 
the wounded fingers. All at once Theo sawa 
strange quiver creep into her chin, saw the red 
lips whiten. 

** Stop,” he cried. ‘‘ What a brute Iam! This 
blood is making you faint.” 

“T hope you don’t think it is that,” she an- 
swered, indignantly. ‘If I was faint, it was 


because I was thinking of something else. Be } 





> 
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Theo sat still. He was thinking how, two min- 
utes ago, he had seen Irnie’s foot lified on the 
very threshold of that frightful abyss. Irnic, as 
she worked, was thinking of the flash of that 
right hand athwart the jagged saw-teeth; was 
thinking of the presence of mind which had 
kept the man’s tongue silent, had sacrificed his 
own blood for her safety. 

“There.’’ She lifted her face, now. Then 
she rose to her feet. She glanced downward at 
Theo, and their eyes met. Ah, Irnie, you have 
known this face ever since you have known any- 
thing; you have seen it at all times, in all man- 
ners, in shadow and in sun, but you have never 
seen this look on it before. I cannot tell you 
about it here. Even Irnie herself could not have 
described what it was in those appealing eyes, 
the expression as of some fond, faithful creature 
to whom the gift of speech is denied, which sent 
her heart upward with a sudden throb, caused it 
to stand still, and then start off at a whirlwind- 
pace again. Her tongué rushed upon the silence, 
keeping time to her heart-beats, What did it 
mean? What would he say? There should be 
no pause left for anything to be said, and she 
rattled on. 

‘ There, that will do until you can get home. 
You will let your mother send for the doctor, 
won’t you? I think the little finger is the worst, 
but if you'll take good care of it, I hope itll 
heal soon. Come.’’ 

‘‘ Come where ?”’ 

Theo stood up now. His back was against a 
post, and he was staring straight at the point be- 
tween Irnie’s eyes. He was thinking of her, 
and not of her words. 

**Come home, of course.” 

‘‘What! For a scratched finger ?”’ 

Irnie paused while one might count four, then 
she turned and started to leave the mill, 

‘*Stop. Where are you going?”’ cried Theo. 

Irnie faced about on him with a droll little 
twinkie of the brows, arching, and then drawing 
them the same instant into line. She was going 
to bring Mrs. Burton and Aunt Rue both over to 
the mill, she said ; and stood fronting Theo with 
her chin set back against her erected throat. 
Now, Mrs. Burton, being a cripple from rheuma- 
tism, and not having been outside her own yard 
for six months, her son saw the wisdom of an im- 
mediate surrender. ‘All right.’ he observed, 
and then the two walked away across the high, 
narrow foot-bridge together. 

That night Mrs. Raigsford and her son came to 


quiet,” and she laid a little imperious hand on} Walden. It was late d@ight and earliest star- 
Theo's big arm. 
ished.”’ 





“Sit still, until I have fin-/ light, when Irnie stood under the lilacs, just 
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within the gate, and watched the lumbering, old 
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stage-coach wheeling up on the grass-plot outside. 
Young ladies in society, wont to meet guests 
every hour of every day in the year, can hardly 
understand what this arrival was to Irnie. 

“This way,’’ said Irnie; and in a moment 
the strangers stood in the bright sitting-room. 
The two old ladies threw their arms about one 
another. Irnie looked on, and there, close at her 
side, some one said, ’ 

“This must be Irnie.” He was tall, and all 
the light in the room seemed shining out of his 
smiling eyes, as the girl lifted her glance. 

Kit Rainsford had one of those faces that ap- 
pear to smile all over. He had tossed his cap on 
the floor out in the entry; his yellow curls were 
flung back, and he was holding out his hand. 

“In default of other introduction, 1 think I 
may present myself,” he said. ‘Kit Rainsford, 
of your own kith and kin.” 

Then, turuing to his mother, he said, 

** Azalias, mamma! The whole house is sweet 
with them ;"’ and Kit bent forward, thrusting his 
face into a great cluster of blossoms which filled 
a basket on the table. 

“It is the perfume of long ago,” sighed Mrs. 
Rainsford. 

There were down stairs bedrooms, and white 
beds; there was a supper-table set in the great 
kitchen, where there was no carpet, but a shining, 
painted floor; there were raised buiscuit with 
sweetest butter, with honey, and milk, and cream ; 
there were hungry people gathered about the 
table, and there was, soon after nine o'clock, a 
putting out of lamps, and a sleeping household. 

But Irnie waked next morning with the con- 
sciousness of something fresh and charming com- 
ing into the quiet of her life. 

A boyhood passed in the city, four years in an 
English university,‘as many more of travel, plenty 
of society, and abundant of appreciation every- 
where; this was what life had presented to Kit 
Rainsford. 

A little valley among the hills, with its church, 
its schoolhouse, and its farms; this was life to 
Irnie. To her these guests, mother and son, were 
a revelation. Did it then make such people as 
these, the life of which she had read? Irnie was 
of sensitive nature. She had known the happi- 
ness of living for days in a rare atmosphere from 
some verse of poetry that pleased her; and here 
were these two whose atmosphere was like a 
Leautiful poem to her. The very folding of 
Cousin Mary’s thin, white hands upon her knee, 
the lace ruffles falling over them, was something 
to watch at the time, find to remember after- 
ward. Everything about the house seemed to 
have become rare and sweet since the strangers 


{ came. Irnie wondered that Aunt Rue could look 
on them, and measure them as she did other 
specimens of humanity. 

** Mary always did have a fine way with her,” 
she said. ‘And Kit is a good-natured fellow, 
and he’s very good to his mother.” 

As for Kit himself, he looked at Irnie, and saw 
the light shine out of her brown eyes, break all 
over her. face when he smiled on her, and 
Well, he was a man, like other men, and Irnie 
was a fresh young thing, who knew less of the 
world than acity child of four years, who has 
been taken to cancing-school. 

“To think of a young lady, who has read 
Latin, but never heard an opera ; knows Hamlet, 
but has seen only one piano. Never heard an 





oath, or seen a pack of cards; never witnessed & 
dance, and never beheld a drunken man. Acadia, 
indeed! By-the-by, I must read Evangeline to 
you,” said Kit; and, accordingly, that afternoon, 
when Theodore Burton came to borrow a pitch- 
fork from Aunt Rue’s barn, he found Irnie seat- 
ed under the lilacs with her sewing, and her 
cousin lying on the grass at her feet reading 
poetry, Theo was in his working-dress, warm 
and sun-burnt from the hay-field; Kit was in a 
white linen suit, and the hand that held the book 
was cool and white. ‘Good afternoon, Theo. 
How is your hand getting on?’’ asked Irnie, 
pleasantly. ‘‘My hand is well enough,’’ an- 
swered Theo, out of temper with the world, and 
everything in it, just then. His condition was in 
nowise improved by hearing the pink-and-white 
lounger at Irnie’s feet remark, ‘‘That’s the old 
fellow who saws over at.the mill, isn’t it ?"’ 

‘Old fellow, indeed? Theo is no older than 
you are.” Irnie replied. 

«*One of your admirers ?”” 

‘‘One of my friends,’’ she answered. But 
Theo had only heard the introductory remark. 

And so June went by, and July came on. The 
summer roses grew sweet, faded, and fell. The 
summer constellations rose, flamed, and sank in 
the warm heavens; and through all the waxing 
and waning days, Theodore Burton wrought from 
dawn to dark, in mill and field, glancing up often 
enough to see the girl he loved go strolling past 
with that lithe, obnoxious figure keeping step at 
her side. Once he saw the two seated on the 
old porch; Irnie’s eyes were down, and Kit was 
fastening a rose in her hair. Rainy Sundays the 
cousins came to church, arm-in-arm Under the 
moon of an August evening, a boat weng drop- 
ping down the river. Mrs. Rainsford and Aunt 
Rue were there, but the two young people were 
seated face to face; and Theo, standing of the 
; shore, covered his eyes and groaned, as he saw 
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Kit lean forward, and fold Irnie’s unresisting 
hands in his. 

‘*T will not bear it any longer,’’ he burst out. 
«I will see her to-morrow. I will make her hear 
me.” 

Poor Theo! He ought to have known better. 
His own sense might have told him, only he 
wouldn’t listen, that this was not the time ‘to 
put his fate to the touch.’’ But he would know. 
«Anything was better than suspense,”’ he told 
himself. He had tried suspense, he had not tried 
the hopeless certainty. 

‘*Irnie, I want to see you a minute after meet- 
ing,’’ he whispered. She had taken her seat in 
the choir. Theo was the leader. Kit had left 
her at the fout of the gallery stairs, and had 
gone smiling up to his seat beside Aunt Rue, in 
the family slip. After church he gave Aunt Rue 
his arm. Irnie was detained “for a little while,” 
she said. 

“*Trnie!”’ 

The sonnd of wheels had died away; Theo 
and Irnie were alone in the empty ‘ meeting- 
house.’’ Something in his face frightened her. 
She looked down, and saw a torn hymn-book 
and a bit of dry fennel on the floor. 

“Trnie, I haven’t any fine words, like some 
people, but,’’ he took up the fringe of her shawl, 
holding it in his fingers with the touch of one 
who caresses something, ‘‘ but I love you bet- 
ter than anybody in the world, and I couldn’t 
go on any longer without knowing how you stood 
towards me.”’ 

That was all. He had no fine words, as he 
said; but his face—ah, Irnie didn’t see that. 
Her eyes were on the fennel still; his face was 
wrought up into an agony of intense longing. 
All was still for a minute. Then a door opened 
and shut below. Some child had come back for 
its Sunday-school book. Irnie took a long breath, 
looked up, and put out her hand. ‘Qh, Theo, 
I’m so sorry,”’ she whispered. 

The next instant she was alone. 

Shut into her own little room, the poor girl 
sat and sobbed, as she recalled the desolate face 
of which she had caught one glimpse, as Theo 
had turned away. ‘Three months ago it was 
different,’’ she thought, ‘ but now ¥ 

‘«Good morning, little girl. Who do you love 
best, this morning?’’ cried Kit, laughing, as he 





‘‘Unkind,” whispered Kit. “Vl make it 
well, however,”’ and then Irnie felt a kiss, light 
as a breath, dropped soft on her cheek, and 
again on her braided hair. That instant Theo 
passed, going to his morning work, 

‘* Here is the mail, and here is a letter from 
Maud, mamma,” cried Kit, an hour later. «+The 
Graysons are coming on from Rye, Wednesday. 
They propose that we shall meet them at . 
and all go tu New York together.” 

“«Yes,’’ acquiesced Mrs. Rainsford. 

‘* By-the-by, have I ever shown you Maud, 
little girl?’ asked Kit, that afternoon. They 
were out under the lilacs. A side-pocket, a little 
case of ruby-tinted leather, a faint perfume, and 
then a picture held in those cool, slender fingers, 
before her face Flowing hair, eyes uplifted, a 
light, as from some inner illumination, shining out 
all over the wondrous features, a fall of lace from 
head to shoulders, one floating end caught and 
folded over the breast, held there by a hand dim- 
pled, dainty. All this in a flash, Irnie saw. 
This was a woman of Kit’s world. 

‘““Not much amiss, eh?” he asked,’ lightly. 
‘* You’ ll not object to her in the family, I fancy. 
You shall dance at our wedding, Irnie.’’ 

Two days more, and they were gone. ‘Now 
we'll rest,” said Aunt Rue. ‘ Mary is just what 
she always was; and Kit is well enough, if he 
wasn’t a selfish fellow.” 

Aunt Rue was right. Straight through the 
glamor of grace, and sparkle, she saw, and knew, 
that this young man was cheerful, because self- 
satisfied, loved himself first, and his neighbor 
just in proportion as that neighbor contribute: 
to his enjoyment. ‘*Theo. Burton is worth ten 
of him, in my opinion,” she said; and Irnie did 
not dispute that opinion; but, not the less, all 
the light seemed to have died out of her life. She 
went and came, ate, slept, worked; but her face 
wore another look. She had tasted of the tree of 
knowledge. 

‘‘Curse him!” muttered Theo, as he passed 
Irnie one day, and with love's intuition read it 
all. ‘‘He has played with her, and tossed her 
by. If he had never come, who knows but she 
might ” Theo sighed. 

Christmas came, a week of drifting storms, of 
blockaded roads, and of isolated households. 
That morning, the sun, rising over the white 


met his cousin on the porch, before breakfast. } valley, looked down on a young girl, bowed, pale. 
**Here’s a rose for her bonnie brown hair—the } and tearless, above her dead. Aunt Rue was 
last one. Summer is going, and we must be} gone. Her soul had passed out through night to 


gone, too.” 
Irnie. bent her head. Kit was fastening the 


flower in her braids. ‘‘QOh,’’ she murmnred. A } 


thorn had pierced the flesh. 


light, under storm into calm. Irnie was alone. 
Spring found her with Mrs. Rainsford in New 

York. This was home to her now. Kit was in 

Europe with his bride. Here Irnie came to know 
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something of that world, whose echoes only had 
been borne to her ears, up there among those 
hills of Berkshire. Here, going in and out, she 
learned the lesson of life, that men and women are 
the same everywhere; that neither wealth, nor 
any of the cultured amenities of society, can atone 
for the absence of real merit. After two winters 
in the city, she found herself turning, with un- 
speakable longing, toward the old farm, and the 
old friends among the hills. 

On the third winter, on her way home, she was 
visiting a newly-married friend in Boston. 

‘«Kate and I must, of course, take you to see 
the chief lion of ‘ the hub,’ the state-house,’’ said 
her host. ‘‘And, by-the-by, they are having a 
new sensation in the legislature, this season, a 
real heaven-made orator. He is the representa- 
tive from some little township, up among the 
hills, in Berkshire, perhaps; has been in the 
legislature three winters now; and just at pre- 
sent there is a regular furor to hear him. He’s 
going to speak on that great railroad question, 
this afternoon.”’ 

Irnie sat in the gallery of the state-house, that 
afternoon, and saw, to her surprise, Theo Bur- 

’ ton rise to speak. He, then, was this new Demos- 
thenes. She leaned forward, her face very white, 
her eyes alight, every feature full of eager listening. 

«See, Kate Murray’s touch said to her hus- 
band, as she laid a finger on his hand, and glanc- 
ed meaningly at Irnie. 

“Have him home to dine this evening,’’ an- 
swered the husband, comprehending all, and they 
settled themselves to hear. 

You can guess the rest. Theo Burton’s story 
was no uncommon one. Very many men of fame 
have mustered from the valleys. But can you 
think what it was for Irnie? It was her friend 
of the old time, only grander, rarer. The voice, 
which was holding that audience in its hush to- 
day, was it not the same which had consoled her 
in her childish griefs, had sung beside her in the 
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old church, and had spoken the first words of 
true love to her there in the still gallery? Was 
he married, she wondered? When he came to 
her in Kate Murray's library that evening; when 
he took her hand, and iooked into her eyes, Irnie 
knew that this was what she had been waiting 
for. It was worth the waiting. The rewards of 
life usually are. 

The years had done much for both. Each was 
ripened, softened, perfected—the man rendered 
more manly, the woman more womanly. 

“T don’t know,” Theo said, musingly, one 
night, as they stood in the crimson glow of the 
library fire, their hands on one another’s shoul- 
ders. ‘I’m not sure but it was a good day for 
us, the one that brought Kit Rainsford to Wal- 
den. One lesson came to me through him.” 

‘«‘ And that ?’’ asked Irnie’s eyes. 

‘‘That manner is essential as well as matter. 
That no man can afford to ignore the graces of 
life. We New England rustics need a lesson .of 
that kind.” 

Irnie was silent. The warm glow from the 
fire touched her softly as she stood, rested like a 
benediction on the bent head, slid downward, 
and kissed her garment’s hem. Theo's face in 
shadow had a statuesque look, which was uct 
without a certain majesty. It was hard to be- 
lieve that these were the two, who had stood 
in the mill, not four years gone. 

“That day,’’ said Irnie, recalling Theo’s men- 
tion of Kit’s coming. The date had other memo- 
ries for her. ‘‘See.” She took the firm right 
hand in both her own, turning the fingers ten- 
derly to the light. ‘The scars arethere. They 
are memorial.” 

‘This also,’”’ and Theo took, from a side 
pocket, a carefully-preserved, dried, pressed 
flower. ‘Azalias. You let them fall as you 
went back through the old mill that day. I pro- 
mised myself then that I would keep them until— 
Well, I have kept them, you see.” 
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Txov art not rich, thou art not fair; 
Thou canst not boast of wond’rous gifts ; 
Whence comes the sunshine of thine air? 
What secret hope thy soul uplifts? 
“ Bereft of pleasures, full of care, 
My outward life may seem to thee; 
But God has compensations rare, 
And joys within He giveth me, 


“No artist, but with artist eye 
Each sailing cloud has tints for me; 


No singer, yet entranced I lie 
While birds rehearse their merry glee. 


“ But foremost still I love my kind, 
The men and women, children sweet ; 
And while such int’rests fill the mind, 
Say is not sunshine very sweet ?” 


“Contented with thy lowly lot, 

Thou scarce caust tell how thou art blest; 
Desiring nought thou hast not got 

Far richer art thou than the best.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ir was Christmas-eve 1805, and a party of six 
men were assembled in the library of the old 
house, where, fifty years before, Godfrey Jan- 
nifer had died, and in dying had bequeathed a 
century of resentment to his disobedient daugh- 
ter and her descendants. 

The Trustees, in accordance with almost the 
last wish expressed by Mr. Jannifer, had sold 
the house, in which he died, to his old friend and 





son, coloring under the scrutiny of two of the 
keenest eyes he had ever met, stood silent and 
absorbed before his aged judge. 

*¢ Honest, strong, sensible, patient! Yes, I see 
all that in his face; but too confiding, too simple, 
too ensily duped. Those are bad, bad; but he’sa 
good boy, and I for one indorse him,’’ muttered 
the old man, slovly, and with many pauses. 
“Yes, Willard, I’ll accept your son Nugent in your 
place, that is, so far as my opinion goes ; but my 


partner, Job Withrington, for the sum of ten }son, Job, there, is the acting member of the 


thousand pounds; and the annual meeting of the 


Trustees had always been held upon the same } or at dinner. 


spot, where the first one was inaugurated, under 
such terrible circumstances, by the Testator him- 
self. 

Fifty-five years had naturally brought changes 
to the little society, and Job Withrington himself, 
a patriarch of almost ninety years, was to-day 
the only survivor of the original Trustees. His 
associates had, in dying, bequeathed the Trust to 
their eldest gons, according to the wishes of the 
Testator, and they in turn, upon this Christmas- 
eve of 1805, were to name their own sons as their 
successors in a duty grown too arduous for them. 
The new Board was, therefore, now to be con- 
structed of the son of Job Withrington, a man of 
sixty-odd years, inheriting his father’s name, but 
not his father’s ability ; Ralph Monckton, grand- 
son of Roger Monckton, the original Trustee, and 
Nugent Willard, grandson of Geoffrey Willard. 
These two young men, not yet admitted as their 
father’s successors, although the matter had been 
arranged in an informal meeting a few nights 
previously, remained, for the present, modestly 
in the background, while their fathers, John 
Monckton, and Richard Willard, came forward, 
and respectfully shook their aged chief by the 
hand, and inquired for his health. 

‘Pretty low, pretty low,” replied the pa- 
triarch, feebly. ‘I’m only a sort of monument 
of the past. But let’s to business. Introduce 
your boys, and let me see to what. sort of stuff my 
dear old friend’s interests are to be intrusted.”’ 

“This is my son, Nugent Willard, Mr. With- 
rington; and I propose him as Trustee in my 
place in this Board, if my associates are pleased 
to accept him,” said the elder Willard; and his 
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Board, you know; that is, when he isn’t asleep, 
Job, are you awake just now?” 

“Yes, father, certainly,” replied Job, whose 
stout figure, red face, and ponderous motions, 
added point to his father’s sarcasm, which, how- 
ever the son never dreamed of resenting. ‘Yes, 
father, I’m awake, and I also indorse Nugent 
Willard as Trustee in his father’s place.”’ 

*«That’s settled, then ; and now, Monckton, let 
us see your candidate,’’ said the elder Withring- 
ton, feebly. 

‘‘ Here he is, my son, Ralph, sir; and though I 
say it, who shouldn’t, as smart a young fellow 
for two-and-twenty as you’ll find in all the Inns 
of Court.” 

‘¢Oh, a lawyer, eh ?”’ asked the old man, read- 
ing the face of the candidate, with shrewd, keen 
glances. 

«Yes, sir, an unworthy member of the Bar,’’ 
replied Ralph Monckton, confidently. 

‘Well, sir, you may be, a very good lawyer; 
but—I don’t want to see you Trustee of my friend 
Jannifer’s will,” said Job Withrington, slowly, 
but decisively. First a silence, and then a con- 
fusion of voices arose, as the full meaning of the 
feeble utterance reached the minds of the list- 
eners. 

‘But why, sir? Why, Mr. Withrington, do you 
cast this unmerited slight upon my son?” de- 
manded the elder Monckton; and to this ques- 
tion alone, of all addressed to him, the patriarch 
chose to reply. 

«Because, Mr. Monckton, your son don’t Jook 
honest. Your father was a lawyer, too, and a 
very sharp and shrewd one, and a man no one 
ever got the better of, to my knowledge; but he 
was an honest man, and I respected him. You 
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are a lawyer also, and you are sharp and shrewd, 
and I hope honest. I don’t know you very well, 
Mr. Monckton; but I hope you're honest. As 
to this young man, I read in his face all the 
qualities that made his grandfather a man to be 
respected, and admired, if not loved; but with- 
out the other qualities which balanced and con- 
trolled them. You've transmitted the cleverness 
you got from your father to your son, my dear 
Mr. John Monckton; but you didn’t get any 
more honesty from him than you needed for 
yourself. 

«‘ However, I’m not an acting member of this 
Board, and I decline to give any opinion in this 
matter. Job, my son, you are chairman of the 
Board, and I request you to assume your posi- 
tion. I shall not be present at its future meet- 
ings, even if I live toseeanother. I wish you all 
good-night, gentlemen, and a merry Christmas. 
Job, ring the bell for my man ”’ 

Job obeyed, and a solemn silence filled the 
room, until the severe old man had left it. Then, 
indeed, a clamor of tongues arose, and a hot dis- 
cussion, ending in Ralph Monckton’s admission 
to the Board, in spite of the feeble opposition of 
the younger Withrington, its nominal chairman, 
and the open remonstrance of the elder Willard ; 
while his son, although silent, as propriety de- 
manded, showed by his expression of disgust and 
annoyance, how the persistence of the two Wil- 
lards affected him. 

“* Well!”’ exclaimed Mr. Withrington, at length. 
“If the matter rests with me, I say let us try 
Mr. Ralph Monckton, trusting that my father’s 
prejudice against him is an unfounded one, and 
that he will by his conduct prove that the verdict 
wasa mistake. And now, Mr. Willard, the elder, 
will you tell us the result of your inquiries and 
researches, in America, for the heirs of the Jan- 
nifer estate ?”’ 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Richard Willard took a 
memorandum book from his pocket, and consult- 
ing it as he went on, reported, 

‘I am sorry to say that no clue can be gained 
to the fate of the children of either Ruel Godfrey, 
or Godfrey Ruel Jannifer. I have ascertained, 
beyond a doubt, and principally from researches 
made upon the spot by my son Nugent, who has 
just returned from the West Indies, that Rugl 
Jannifer, the elder, his nephew Godfrey, and his 
son Ruel, with the wife of the latter, were killed 
in the general massacre of the whites ordered by 
Dessalines, on the 29th of March 1804; and my 
son was enabled to question and bribe several 
neyroes who not only witnessed the death of the 
three gentlemen, but who took part in the division 
of the spoils of the estate. By the testimony of 





all these men, it seems certain that Mrs. Janni- 
fer, with the three children, attempted an escape 
early in January of that year; but as her body 
and that of the faithful slave who was conducting 
the flight, were afterward found upon the beach, 
it is obvious that they were intercepted and mur- 
dered, probably by order of Dessalines, who had 
issued a peremptory edict against emigration. 

** What became of the children is not known, 
and the medals and valuable papers of the family 
have also disappeared. An old woman, living 
near the coast, testified to seeing the fishing craft 
of a negro, called Sharky Sam, hovering around 
alittle bay near her house, and the same night 
hearing the trampling of horses, aud the voices 
of men in that quarter; but fearing to get her- 
self into trouble, she did not look ont, or go down 
to the shore, until the next day, when some one 
came running up to her hut to tell of the dead 
bodies upon the beach. 

‘It is, of course, barely possible that the chil- 
dren escaped in this boat with their nurse, who 
also disappeared the same night. But it seems 
hardly credible; and even in that case, it is 
a’most impossible to trace their flight, for the 
woman, Minnie, would not probably call them by 
their true names. In fact, for the present, all 
clue seems lost to the whereabouts of the Janni- 
fer heirs, and we can only wait and hope that at 
some future time a 

“‘Wait!”’ echoed a contemptuous voice, and 
Ralph Monckton, the obnoxious new-made mem- 
ber of the Board, rose to his feet, and leaning 
upon the table with both hands, thrust his sharp 
foxy face into the little circle of elder men, Mr. 
Willard, thus interrupted, paused and looked in- 
dignantly at the interloper; Monckton, the elder, 
gazed at his son with mingled admiration 
terror; Mr. Withrington appeared anxious and 
unready; and Nugent Willard, resenting thie 
affront to his father, also rose to his feet, with 
fiushed face and clenched hand. 

Unheeding all these demonstrations, the foxy- 
faced young lawyer repeated in the same tone, 

‘Wait! Notif we are men, and not idiots!’’ 

“«¢Tdiots!’”’ echoed Nugent Willard. ‘+ What, 
or who, do you mean by that, sir?”’ 

«« Any one who says wait instead of act,” re- 
torted Monckton. ‘Good Heavens, gentlemen, 
we have the charge of millions of pounds, and 
every year increases the magnitude of this Trust, 
and of our responsibility. 
it, or to sit supinely with folded hands, waiting 
for the information it is our duty to seck all over 
the world, if need be? You, gentlemen, have 
done your part, and done it ably in cherishing 
and augmenting the property intrusied to your 
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father’s care ; but it is time now for younger men 
to take the burden upon their shoulders, and act 
in the new emergency ‘that has come upon us. 
Stay you here at home, honorary members of the 
Board, and continue your wise administration of 
tne estate, while Mr. Nugent Willard and myself 
will undertake the responsibility of hunting up 
these missing heirs. The estate will bear the ex- 
pense, of course, and ] for one will postpone my 
own business to this, until it is accomplished.”’ 

He slowly looked around the circle, as chal- 
lenging contradiction or reply, but none came; 
and in the moment of silence that followed, a 
hesitating knock was heard at the door of the 
library. 

«Come in!’’ cried Mr. Withrington, and the 
door slowly swung open, showing the figure of a 
respectable, old-fashioned domestic, who evi- 
dently tried to keep back some one who insisted 
upon forcing an entrance. 

" «What is it, James?’’ asked the master, in sur- 
prise. 

“If you please, sir, it’s a man as wants the 
Trustees; and I take it, you, gentlemen, be they, 
ben’t you ?” 

«Certainly ; let him in, James, directly.” 

‘* And time enough, I rather believe,” growled 
a hoarse voice, as a seafaring man, breezy as a 
northwest wind, and evidently a little the worse 
for liquor, shoved the respectable James rudely 
to one side, and bounced into the room, shouting 
hoarsely, 

«Time enough to say, ‘let him in’, says I, when 
I’ve come all the way from S’thampt’n to spin my 
yarn, and see if so be you'll act up to your agree- 
ment.” 

“«What agreement? And whoareyou, my man?” 
asked Mr. Withrington, mildly. ‘Sit down there 
by the door, and tell us quietly what you want.” 

“‘T want the Trustees of the Jannifer Estate. 
Be you they?’ The man moderated his tone, 
somewhat, as he said this. 

‘«We are, and we are now in session upon the 
affairs of the estate. Have you anything to say 
concerning them ?”’ 

‘*Well, look a’here!’’ And from a pocket, 
inside the breast of his woolen shirt, the seaman 
drew a package enveloped in oil-skin, unfolded it, 
and throwing its contents upon the table, under 
the noses of the Trustees, demanded, 

*‘ Well, what's that worth?” 

**One of the two medals issued to the original 
Ruel and Godfrey Jannifer!’’ exclaimed Job 
Witherington, who still retained custody of the 
remaining medals, and had often examined 
them. 

“Ha! our clue at last,” cried Ralph Monck- 





ton, moving so as to interpose himself between 
the seaman and the door, a movement perceived 
and resented by its object, who growled, 

‘* Avast, there, you shark-nosed lubber. If 
I come here of my own accord, it ain’t likely- 
I’m going to cut off, without getting what I come 
for.” 

‘And what’s that, my man?” asked Mr. 
Witherington, quietly. 

“Why, you say there that you'll pay five 
pound a month to any fellow named Jannifer, 
don’t you ?’’ 

“Any descendant of Ruel and Maud Janni- 
fer?”’ replied the elder Monckton, cautiously. 

‘* Well, I don’t know who the chap descended 
from, but I know where he is, and I want the 
five pound,”’ replied the man, doggedly. 

‘¢ Know where who is!”’ asked all the Trustees, 
in chorus. 

Ralph Monckton, placing himself directly in 
front of the poor fellow, who was trying to out- 
vie him in cunning, fixed him with his cruel eye, 
and slowly said, 

‘‘See here, my friend; by the way, what’s 
your name?” 

‘« Bill Thomas, and I ain’t ashamed of it.’ 

‘*T hope you have no cause to be; but let me 
warn you, Bill Thomas, you have undertaken a 
very dangerous game. You are trying to extort 
money, illegally, and are already liable to the 
law. Now, give up any attempt at making a 
bargain, and deceiving men who are a great deal 
too sharp for you, and tell us at once, and truth- 
fully, how you came by this medal, and who and 
where the person is from whom you had it. If 
you tell the truth, you’ll get a good deal more 
than five pounds by it; and if you try to cheat 
us, you'll get yourself into the worst sort of 
trouble. Come, now, how is it ?” 

Bill Thomas, although a rough and even brutal 
man, was not without a streak of good sense in 
his composition, which told him that the law- 
yer’s words, although unpalatable, were worth 
attending to, and that now, if never before, 
honesty was his best policy. After a moment’s 
dogged silence, he replied, in a much humbler 
tone than he had hitherto used, 

‘* Well, Cap’n, it’s just here. ’Most a year 
ago I was in Cuby, laying off a spell in Havana, 
after a long v’y’ge; and one night, at a dance- 
house, where there was pretty much all sorts of 
folks but the parson, I fell in with a darkey 
called Pedro, who was boss of a little chap that 
played on the fiddle for the folks to dance. 

“I got to fooling with the boy, learning him 
to take off a glass of grog like a man and that, 
and this Pedro didn't see it, and so there was a 
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row, and others joined in, and the upshot of it 
was that Pedro got a knife in him. ’Twa’n’t me 
done it, so you needn't look scared, old hoss; 
*twas another darkey, that had an old grudge 
agin Pedro. Well, seeing as he was bound for 
Davy Jones, I felt sort o’ streaked, and asked 
him if there was anything I could do to ease the 
ways for the big launch he'd got afore him; and 
he said there was one thing—the boy. And when 
I axed if it was the little fiddler chap, he said 
aye, and that the boy was to be took to Lunnon, 
to this here house, and I'd know why, when I 
see a medal round his neck, and read a paper 
done up along with it. I was going to ask some 
more questions, but just then Pedro made sail 
for t’other world, and got out ofhail in a minute. 
I took the little chap along o’ me, and as there 
might be some fuss made about the nigger’s dy- 
ing that way, I just went aboard a fruiter bound 
for New York, and shipped before the mast—me 
and the boy. 

**As soon as we got stowed a bit, I took a 
look at the medal, and there itis. The papers I 
had to leave in the bag, the little varmint made 
such a row over my trying to get ’em away; and 
the only way I got the medal was by copying of 
it on the feller’s breast, before ever it was took 
off.” 

‘* Copying it on his breast !’’ exclaimed several 
voices, in horror and astonishment. 

‘Yes, in Ingy ink,”’ replied the sailor, easily. 
*« I did it first rate, too, for I'm A. I., at tattoo- 
ing, I tell you. There it is, and there it will be 
till the day of his death; just the size and just 
the copy, line for line of this here promise to 
pay five pound every month to any one who 
fetches the medal; and all he’s got to do, is pull 
open his shirt, and show that he’s got it, and 
take in his five pound a month. First-rate idea, 
ain’t it, mates ?”’ 

‘‘And where is the unfortunate boy now?’ 
asked Willard. 

“T left him with Nancy. She’ll keep him safe 
till I get. back,” replied the man, with a cunning 
leer. ‘ You see, I’ve adopted him for my own, 
and it’s no more than fair that it’s me should 
have the five pound a month; your honors are 
bound to pay to the one that fetches this here 
medal, either him or his gardeen.” 

A hubbub of indignant voices here interrupt- 
ed the artless confession of a scheme, which Bill 
Thomas was finally convinced was quiie impossi- 
ble to carry out, in face of the law and lawyers 
who confronted him ; and a compromise was soon 
effected, in virtue of which Bill was to receive 
fifty pounds reward, and a promise of safety 
from all disagreeable consequences, so soon as he 





should deliver to the Trustees of the Jannifer 
Estate the unfortunate little heir, out of whom 
he had expected to make so much capital. 

Mr. Nugent Willard and Mr. Ralph Monckton, 
as the two active members of the new Board, 
were directed to accompany Biil Thomas to 
Gravesend, where he had left the boy, in charge 
of Miss Nancy Briggs, a young lady who should 
have been called Mrs. Bill Thomas, but who, 
during the absence of that gentleman, had ‘sacri- 
ficed all hops of ever bearing his name, by 
eloping with the fascinating master of a collier, 
who had for some time been paying private court 
to the fair damsel. 

This evasion, although a matter of great in- 
terest to Bill Thomas, would have been a matter 
of the very slightest consequence to the Trustees, 
had not Nancy chosen to take her little charge 
with her; and both of them were last seen going 
toward the wharves, where they had probably 
embarked on board the coal-barge. To pursue 
this barge by means of a fast-sailing yacht, was 
the obvious and immediate course of the Trustees, 
who would have insisted upon the company of 
Bill Thomas, even had he not been more than 
anxious to gain it. 

The barge was overhauled, hailed, and halted ; 
Nancy, a little shamefaced, and more than a little 
impudent, was called to account, first by her in- 
jured lover, and then by the Trustees. To the 
first she responded in brief and forcible style, 
that if he’d lost her it was his own fault; he 
might have married her, and then he could have 
held her; whereas, now she was her own mistress, 
and she’d defy him to lay a finger on her. To 
the gentlemen, she replied more mildly, that she 
was as sorry as they not to be able to restore the 
boy to his friends ; for, indeed, he was too gentle 
a little fellow, and too delicate for the life they 
led; but that the day she left home she had sent 
him upon a last errand, while she went aboard 
the collier, and that as he did not return for 
more than an hour after the time appointed for 
sailing, and could not be found by the boy sent 
to look after him, ‘‘her man’’ had insisted upon 
not losing the tide, and had sailed without him. 

‘* And you have no idea what has become of the 
child?’ demanded Willard, indignantly, while 
Monckton took down the names and addresses of 
the collier, of his owners, and of Nancy. 

‘* Not an idea; and I’m as sorry as yaqu can be, 
gentlemen, for he was a pretty little fellow,’’ re- 
plied Nancy. sadly ; and as nothing more was to 
be gained in this direction, the Trustees and Bill 
Thomas re-embarked upon the yacht, and re- 
turned to Gravesend, where, for two days, aided 
by one of the best detectives from Scotl-nd Yard, 
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they pursued their inquiries concerning the fate 
of Rafe Januifer, but totally without result. The 
probability certainly was, that the boy, either 
voluntarily, or by force, had gone aboard some 
one of the many vessels constantly sailing from 
Gravesend to all parts of the earth; and Monck- 
ton quietly proceeded to make a list of the names 
and ports of destination of all which had left the 
port for the previons four days. Of these, large 
and small, the number was sixty-eight, and their 
destinations, ranging from the farthest east to the 
remotest west. From this list, so soon as it be- 
came obvious that little Rafe was not to be found 
in or about Gravesend, Ralph Monckton made 
another, and handing both to his associate, Nu- 
gent Willard, said, 

‘- Of course, our duty is to inform ourselves as 
rapidly as possible whether the boy is on board 
any one of these vessels. Half I reserve to my- 
self, and half I make over to yon for investiga- 
tion. As my own list includes seventeen craft 
boun:l to various ports in America, and the West 
Indies, I sha!l pursue my plan of visiting America 
as soon as i have dispatched messengers to meet 
these other craft at their places of destination. 
To you I leave all England, and Europe, and I 
sincerely hope that no small jealousies, or per- 
sonal differences, will prevent our working to- 
gether for what is, or should be, our one great 
object, the discovery of the heirs of the Jannifer 
Estate.” 

‘No jealousy on my part, no difference that 
can injure my efficiency as a co-laborer in this 
duty, wil be allowed to interfere, I assure you, 
Mr. Monckton,’’ replied Nugent Willard, coldly; 
and a few hours later the young men parted, 
their feelings of mutual dislike rather strength- 
ened than abated, but still held together by one 
strong lie, interest in the search that lay before 
them, and determination to place before all other 
business that devo!ving upon them in their new 
ani responsible positions as Trustees of the Jan- 
nifer Estate. 

It. is impossible for us, without tiring, the 
reader too much, to follow the footstepsof either, 
in their exciting and interesting seareh,; but we 
must content ourselves with stating what,neither 
of the young lawyers succeeded in learning until 
too late, that poor little Rafe, disgusted with the 
alternate severity and coarse jollity of his master 
and mistress, had resolved to leave them both, 
and. when sent by Nancy upon the errand men- 
tioned by her, had made the best of his way on 
board an American cotton-craft, secreted himseif 
in the hold, and, after awhile, venturing out 
among the crew, had made the voyage to Savan- 


nah, without the knowledge of the captain, a} 





severe and reserved man, whom his crew and 
under officers were gla to deceive whenever they 
could find the opportunity. Thus it chanced that 
no trace af the boy’s presence appeared upon the 
ship’s papers, or in the minds of the captain and 
first mate, when applied to in dne course by Mr. 
Monckton, who could bave pursued his researches 
among the crew of the Magnolia, had it been pos- 
sible to find them: but on the arrival of the Mag- 
nolia at her port, the disgusted crew had aban- 
doned her en masse, and before the lawyer's 
arrival at Savannah, had scattered to the four 
quarters of the globe, leaving not even a name 
behind ; for a sailor, as every one knows, prefers 
to be called by almost any other name than that 
legally belonging to him. 

But before sailing upon the South Pacific voy- 
age, from which he never returned, Long Sam, 
Rafe’s especial friend and patron, had smuggled 
the boy from the Magnolia, on board the Lone 
Star, a coaster, bound for New Orleans; a name 
deeply printed upon poor little Rafe’s mind, as 
the city of refuge, whither his cousins Ruel and 
Maud had been carried; and although a native 
pride and reserve prevented his explaining fully 
to long Sam the actual story of his life, he in- 
sisted so strongly upon the end of all his trouble 
lying in New Orleans, that the careless, kind- 
hearted sailor considered that he had done all 
that was needed when he gave the second mate of 
the Lone Star five dollars to pay for a passage to 
New Orleans for ‘this little chap who's go 
friends there.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Firteen years have passed away, and the world 
is celebrating its great Christian festival of Christ- 
mes, A. D. 1820. 

In a private parlor of the then most fashion- 
able hotel of New York, two gentlemen sat to- 
gether sipping their wine after dinner, and talk- 
ing eagerly. They are Ralph Monckton and 
Nugent Willard, the former for some years a re- 
sident of New York, where he is a favorite law- 
yer and politician, and the latter a gentleman of 
independent fortune, and a restless traveler. 
Neither have forgotten or neglected the great 
Trust, to whose interests both of them devoted 
themselves, in their earliest manhood; and which, 
to Nugent Williard, has ever since, with one ex- 
ception, stood in plnée of home, wife, children, 
and occupation; «Thefortane bequeathed to the 
Trustees by Godfrey’ Jannifer, seventy years 
before this date, has, through the judicious care 
of their successors, now reached colossal propor- 
tions, and is invested in almost every safe and 
profitable enterprise of note, a‘! over the world. 
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To the gentlemen, eating their Christmas dinner 
in quiet luxury, is conjoined a third, Job With- 
rington, a man of about their own years, who 
already leans strongly upon his son, Jannifer 
Withrington, his probable successor in the course 
of a few years; for this Job has not the stalwart 
strength of the grandfather, who died in 1806, or 
the father, who placidly held the reins for ten 
years longer. Ralph Monckton occasionally 
visits England, and Job Withrington, the third, 
has once been in America: but, for the most part, 
the communications of the Board are carried on 
by letter, orethe personal reports of Nugent Wil- 
liard, who is as often in London as in any other 
city, but who is in the habit of presenting him- 
self unexpectedly at almost any given point of the 
habitable globe, in the most eccentric manner. 
He is in New York on this especial occasion by 
appointment with Monckton, and now, dinner 
over, and the servant dismissed, they are talking 
business. 

It is Monckton who asks in an off-hand style, 

‘‘Well, Willard, I suppose you have followed 
up the clue you told me of, last year, io the old 
slave woman.” 


‘«Yes, and convinced myself that it was the 
nurse sent to New Orleans in charge of Ruel and 


Maud, the children of Ruel Jannifer. I do not 
know whether you remember my details of the 
search from time to time, but you will recall re 

“‘T can recall all, my dear sir,” interposed 
Ralph Monckton, with a dry and self-satisfied 
smile. ‘‘ Tvelve years ago you met, at Saratoga, 
a young lady from Charleston, S. C., and a mutual 
liking sprung up between you, not, however, 
ending, as one would suppose, in love and mat- 
rimony. In the course of her artless narratives 
of the childhood of herself and her brothers and 
sisters, she alluded to her little sister’s nurse, 
Maum Minnie; and you, attracted by the name, 
asked some questions concerning the woman, in 
reply to which Miss Ellis told you that her father 
had bought the woman from a dealer, who had 
her from a southern agent, and that Minnie her- 
self declared that she had been kidnapped in 
New Orleans, and hurried off, with a number of 
other free negroes, stolen by this dealer, for a 
more northern market. 

‘‘ Miss Ellis, flattered by your interest in her 
narrative, proceeded to repeat Minnie’s story as 
gathered from her own lips, and you found it to 
tally precisely with the data gathered by both 
you and myself of the attempted flight of Mrs. 
Jannifer with her two children, nephew Rafe, 
and the servants, Minnie and José, from San Do- 
mingo, just before the massacre of the white 
population, by order of Dessalines. According 
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to Minnie’s story, her mistress and José were 
intercepted and killed upon the beach, prohably 
by government officials, while they were await- 
ing the return of the boat, which had gone off 
with Minnie and the two younger children, the 
nephew Rafe having remained on shore with his 
aunt, and, as we know, escaping in company with 
the negro Pedro. 

‘Sharky Sam, the master of the boat, terrified 
lest he also should come under the terrors of the 
law, set sail, without waiting for the end of the 
affray, and being already paid for the voyage, 
made his way to New Orleans, where he landed 
his passengers, and immediately disappeared. 
Minnie, thus thrown upon her own resources, 
supported herself and the children by work or 
beggary, no matter which, for a few months, 
and then was kidnapped, as she was returning 
home one dark night, and knew nothing farther 
of the fate of her charges. 

*¢ Resolved to see and question the woman for 
yourself, you at once left Newport for Charleston, 
8. C., and thence went to the Ellis’ plantation, 
where you found that Maum Minnie had taken 
advantage of the absence of her master and mis- 
tress to make her escape, probably in hope of 
rejoining the Jannifer children in New Orleans. 
Since then you have pursued the clue in vain—”’ 

‘Until this very last year, Monckton,” inter- 
rupted Willard, eagerly. ‘This very last sum- 
mer I found——”’ 

‘¢ Found Minnie !——’ 

« Found her grave, in one of the inland towns 
of New England,’’ replied Willard. ‘And from 
the kind-hearted woman, in whose service she. 
died, I gained the sad sequel of her story. Es- 
caping from South Carolina, the poor creature 
made her way through a thousand dangers and 
difficulties back to New Orleans, only to discover 
that her charges had both disappeared, as utterly 
as if the earth had swallowed them up. She was 
still searching for some trace of them, when she 
was again seized as a vagrant by the officers of 
law, and sold at public auction. Soon after, she 
was carried up the river on a Mississippi steamer, 
and, pretending to throw herself overboard, man- 
aged to hide somewhere on board, and finally 
escaped into Ohio, and from thence East, where- 
she took service, and finally, as I say, died last 
summer, just as I succeeded in tracing her where- 
about.” 

«Do you know anything yet of the children ?’” 

But this simple question seemed at once to 
destroy the equanimity with which Willard had 
detailed the story of Minnie. He hesitated, col- 
ored, cleared his throat, and finally, with an air 
of the greatest embarrassment, said, 
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‘* Why, thereby, my dear Monckton, hangs a 
sort of confession, which I owe to you, and yet, 
which I am horribly afraid, you will take amiss. 
In fact, I have not been quite ingenuous in re- 
gard to my own affairs, during the fifteen years 
of our association, or rather during the two or 
three years just previous. The fact is, that while 
I was in San Domingo, seventeen years ago, look- 
ing up the testimony concerning the Jannifers 
involved in the insurrection, I met with a young 
girl, an orphan and a fugitive, who threw her- 
self upon my protection, and, in short, became 
my wife——” 

“Your wife? Are you, then, a married 
man ?” 

‘‘ A widower. When I returned to England, 
to ask my father’s cousent, or rather approval 
of my. marriage, I found his whole mind ab- 
sorbed in schemes for our family aggrandize- 
ment, through a marriage he had planned for me 
so soon as I should come of age, and settle to 
business, as he phrased it. But my mother’s 
death, almost immediately after my return, and 
the necessity for my leaving Engtand in search 
of Rafe Jannifer, postponed it. 

‘‘ Without further taxing your attention, I will 
briefly state that my marriage never was publicly 
announced, as my wife soon died, leaving me 
with no motive for arousing public curiosity and 
wonder, by revealing the sad story of my mar- 
ried life. 1 brought my daughter——” 

“Oh, you have a daughter——”’ 

‘* Yes, our only child, a girl named Millicent. 
I brought her to England, and put her at school, 
with a lady whom I had every reason to believe 
trustworthy; and she may have been so; but, in 
some manner, Millicent obtained frequent and 
stolen interviews with a young man, the reputed 
son of a merchant called Gresham, the grounds 
of whose villa, adjoined those of the school. There 
was an attempt at elopement, discovered, and frus- 
trated by Mr. Gresham himself; and I was sent 
for from Vienna, where I was following a delusive 
rumor, pointing, as I fancied, to our Trust. 

‘«T came home immediately, saw Mr. Gresham, 
talked with the young man, and then with Milli- 
cent; and finding the lovers madly bent upon 
uniting themselves, with or without our consent, 
I proposed to Mr. Gresham that we should allow 
them to learn the lesson of life, after their own 
fashion, and marry them decently and in order. 

«“ He.consented, with a hesitation.and embar- 
rassment which I could not explain, and the mar- 
riage went forward, until the morning of the 
wedding day, when Mr. Gresham came tome and 
said that he had a confession to make, and went 
on to tell me.that this lad, Edward Gresham, 








whom my daughter was to marry within the hour, 
was not his own child, but an adopted one, of 
whose parents he knew nothing, as he had taken 
him from an orphan asylum, to replace a child of 
his own, lost at about the same time, and whose 
name he had bestowed upon the little orphan. 
He had taken legal measures since that time to 
give the boy his own name, and to formally adopt 
him as his own heir; but he wished the matter 
kept a profound secret, on acvount of some com- 
plications with his relatives concerning property, 
and would not have revealed the secret even to 
me, had not his conscience troubled him too se- 
verely to be silenced. 

‘*T considered the matter, for the few moments 
left me before the hour appointed for the mar- 
riage-ceremony, and I concluded to allow matters 
to go on. Millicent, I knew, would only find 
additional food for romance, in this tardily-re- 
vealed secret, and I saw no reason why Edward 
Gresham, by Act of Parliament, was not as likely 
to make'a good husband for my girl, as Edward 
Gresham, by act of nature. The marriage went 
on ~ 

‘‘And your son-in-law turns out to be——?” 
asked Ralph Monckton, in a voice trembling with 
rage. 
‘‘ He turns out to be the Ruel Jannifer, whose 
nurse, Minnie, was forced to abandon him in the 
streets of New Orleans, and who from the streets 
was taken to a police station, and thence to an 
asylum, where he was found and adopted by Mr. 
Gresham, the English merchant. I ascertained 
the truth at first from his possession of one of the 
missing medals, and then from inquiries lately 
made in New Orleans.”’ 

As Willard spoke the last words, looking calmly 
into the face of his companion, even his sense of 
innocence and honorable dealing were almost 
abashed by the sneer of contempt and hatred, 
which convulsed the lawyer's cold features, 

“Mighty well, Mr. Nugent Williard !’’ said he, 
at length, in ahoarse and choking voice. “You’ve 
managed your little conspiracy very neatly, and 
got your daughter, if indeed she is your daugh- 
ter, and I'll have proof of that, married to the 
heir of the Jannifer estate, very cleverly. I knew 
of that boy ; I knew who had adopted him, and I 
only waited until he was twenty-one, and able to 
make his own bargain——’’ 

“«Oh, you were going to sell the information of 
his birth to him, as soon as he was competent to 
bind himself to pay your price, were you?” 

«Never mind what I was going to do,” replied 
Monckton, furiously. ‘‘ You have played a mean 
and shabby trick upon me; but mark! your 
danghter’s chiidren shan’t be the only Jannifer 
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heirs to be found on Christmas-eve 1850, cunning 
as you think yourself.” 

“«My good fellow,’’ interposed Williard, rising 
with dignity, ‘‘ this torrent of abuse is quite un- 
called for, and quite misplaced. I have already 
told you that all the arrangements for my daugh- 
ter’s marriage, with the reputed son of Mr. 
Gresham, were made before the discovery of the 
young man’s real parentage——” 

«I know that you say so,”’ sneered Monckton. 

««Mr. Monckton,” replied Willard, coolly, “I 
shall listen to no further insults, and must con- 
sequently bid you good-evening.”’ 

He left the room as he spoke, and Monckton, 
his rage suddenly calmed, looked after him in 
doubt and dismay. 

‘What does he know?’ he said. ‘Has he 
discovered the girl, or can it be that he has found 
Rafe? Either of them may live to be the heir, 
as well as this Ruel, whom he has married to his 
daughter? Can he know that Maud is actually 
in this house, as Miss de Vigne, daughter of the 
wealthy New Orleans planter? And if he does, 
will not he surely foil my plan of marrying her, 
and taking the name of Jannifer, so that my 
children may become the heirs? I will press the 





matter of the marriage upon old De Vigne, this 
very evening. He has almost consented, and the 


girl is not averse tome. Yes, Nugent Willard, I 
will succeed here, in spite of you.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


But, while the wily lawyer thus occupied him- 
self with planning his own and another's fuiure, 
an interview was going forward, in another part 
of the hotel, which was destined to overturn his 
little schemes in the most summary manner. 

Mr. Noel de Vigne, his wife, daughter, and 
servants, occupied the very best suit of apart- 
ments in the hotel, and received the greatest at- 
tention and respect from every one connected 
with the house, for Mr. de Vigne was one of the 
wealthiest of New Orleans eotton-planters, his 
wife one of the most helpless and luxurious of 
southern ladies, and his daughter, Miss Maud de 
Vigne, so exacting, so capricious, and so imper- 
ious, that no one would have imagined that only 
fifteen years before, she, a child of two summers, 
had been taken from an orphan asylum, and ad- 
opted by her reputed parents, just as her brother 
Ruel had been adopted by Mr. Gresham. This 
little history remained a profound secret to the 
world. But the young lady herself had surprised 
it from Mrs. de Vigne, one day, and ever since, 
that lady had kept it asa rod in pickle with 
which to occasionally chastise the pride, auda- 
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city, and disobedience of her adopted daughter, 
The consequence was, that the headstrong girl, 
regarding herself as free from all filial obligations 
by the accident of birth, and all ties of gratitude 
and reverence by the frequent taunts in which 
Mrs. de Vigne indulged, and the somewhat tyran- 
nical course adopted by her reputed Mther, had 
for some time considered herself at liberty to 
pursue her own course, even in opposition to that 
of her parents, whenever she could in any way 
obtain it ; and as she was very clever, very fasci- 
nating, and very daring, she seldom failed of 
effecting her purpose. 

In the present instance, this purpose was a 
stolen interview with about the most objectiona- 
ble person she could have selected for sucha 
favor, a young man called Victor Marmont, whom 
she had first met upon one of the Mississippi 
steamers during the previous summer, and in 
whose society she had on that occasion enjoyed 
two moon'ight evenings, and a large proportion 
of the daylight hours, which Mrs. de Vigne dozed 
or lounged away in her state-room, while Mr. de 
Vigne smoked, or talked politics at the other end 
of the boat. These interviews were not quite 
tété-a-té(é, however, for Daphne, Miss de Vigne’s 
sprightly quadroon maid, always ‘assisted’ at 
them, and after the return of the family to the 
city, it was Daphne who arranged a great many 
walks and interviews at confectioners, and bal- 
cony whisperings, and finally, it was Daphne who 
suggested that if ‘* Mas’ Victor,”’ followed the De 
Vigne’s to New York, it would be a very easy 
matter for her young mistress to ‘slip out some 
evening and get married, and then all of us take 
the underground railroad for the land of free- 
dom, Missy.”’ 

The plan suited Maud, and she consented to it. 
And now, on Christmas-eve, excusing herself, on 
the plea of illness, from the stately dinner to 
which her parents had gone, she quietly crept up 
the stairs to Daphne's room, and there found her 
lover awaiting her. 

A tall, handsome, swarthy fellow, this Victor 
Marmont, and bearing about him the stamp of 
gentlemanhood ; and yet, mingled with this a reck- 
less and defiant air, a flavor of Bohemianism. 

*« All ready, Victor, you see,” exclaimed Maud, 
geyly. ‘Isn’t it a lark !’’ 

“One minute, my darling, my own,” replied 
the lover, tenderly, yet almost coldly, removing 
the clinging hold she laid upon his arm. “I 
have something to say to you. before we leave 
this house, and all retreat becomes impossible. 
Daphne, will you stand outside the door for a 
few moments ?” 

‘Oh, certainly, Mas’ Victor, if Miss Maud* 
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says so,’’ replied the confidante, offended; but 
obeying the gesture of her mistress. 

«There, now, we are alone! What is it?” 
said Maud, impatiently. 

‘*In the first place, dearest, I am not even 
Victor Marmont. I was going'to let you marry 
me in ign ce of all this; but, bad as I am, I 
cannot aot” 

** Not Victor Marmont? Who, then, are you?” 

«That iy not the worst. My name is Jannifer, 
Rafael, or Rafe Jannifer; and this name is hon- 
estly mine, for I have the certificate of my pa- 
rents’ marriage, and of’my own birth, as well 
as an indelible mark upon my breast to prove 
my lineage otherwise. Of my earliest life 1 know 
nothing. The first memory I have, is of a gigantic 
negro, named Pedro, who was very kind to me; 
then of a sailor, who was cruel, and his wife, 
whom I detested. I escaped from these people, 
who had carried me to England, and made my way 
to New Orleans, where I remember a vague idea 
that I had friends, but who or what these friends 
were, what I expected in going to New Orleans, 
or howI got there, I cannot tell. The terrors 
and hardships of my earliest years were so great 
that they have weakened and confused my memo- 
ries ; and it is a great and painful effort to recall 
so much as I have just related.” 

‘“*My poor boy !’’ exclaimed the young girl, 
tenderly. ‘‘ Your face is pale, your eyes strain- 
ed, your lips quivering! Do not think of these 
things; do not talk of them! What matter——’’ 

“Stop, stop, child! You have not heard me 
yet. You have only listened to my misfortunes, 

“IT do not know how long I lived in the 
streets of New Orleans, or why I did not starve 
there; but one day I attracted the attention of a 
gentleman who was strol‘ing along, by the song 
and dance with which I tried to earn a few cop- 
pers, while my professional rivals, the organ- 
grinders and street-musicians, were out of sight. 
He stopped to look and listen, asked me a few 
questions, and finally taking me into a restaurant, 
gave me a hearty dinner; then took me to his 
bachelor-apartments, and ordered his servant to 
bathe and clothe me, and to present me in ‘ the 
saloon’ that evening. That saloon, Maud, was a 
fashionable gambling-hell, and my new patron 
was its proprietor. I remained with him, at 
first, as one of the attractions, the decoy-ducks 
of his establishment, then as an assistant and 
pupil, until now, his partner, and the active 
agent of his wide-spread schemes. Do you un- 
derstand me, my poor child, my innocent Maud? 
1, Rafe Jannifer, known throughout New Or- 
leans and the West as Victor Marmont, the gam- 


bler, am one of the villains, whom high-bred, | 





innocent girls like you, never even hear of, un- 
less by accident. I am a. card-sharper, a black- 
leg, @ sportsman. Oh, my poor Maud, do not 
open those eyes of innocent wonder upon me. 
These names are worthily mine; and although I 
could strike the man who uttered them dead at 
my feet, if I could, I should be wrong and he 
right, for these names are mine by the usage and 
verdict of the world. Maud, I was a villain to 
allow you to love a man like this, was I not? 
And I shall be yet a deeper villain if I allow 
you to marry him; and yet, child, I love you so! 
Oh, I love you so! Wait; not yet, dear, not 
yet! Think, first, of what I have revealed, of 
what I offer. As my wife, you cannot bear the 
same name that I do; for I will not degrade my 
father’s memory by using his; and I will not in- 
sult you by giving you that by which I am known. 
I must remain Victor Marmont, and you will be 
the wife of Rafael Jannifer. Then I have no 
means of living but by infamy. I must see you 
suffer for the merest necessities of life, perhaps 
starve, or I must take the money that alone I 
know how to obtain, and make you comfortable. 
My God, I am in despair! What shall 1 do? Oh, 
Maud, what shall I do?” 

He threw himself into a chair, as he spoke, 
and covered his face with his hands. Maud 
stood for a moment looking at him, while her 
young face aged and hardened, as years of 
careless thoughtlessness would not have aged it. 
At last she moved gently forward, laid a hand 
upon the shoulder of the stricken man, and said, 

‘*T have heard you, Victor, heard and under- 
stood you thoroughly; and if I have not taken 
long to decide upon what you have said, my de- 
cision is for life. We are more equal in one way 
than you imagine. I,too, am an orphan, a name- 
less foundling, a child of the streets.” 

You? 

“Yes, I. Listen, as I listened to you, and 
you shall know the little that I myself know. 

“Mr. and Mrs. de Vigne, rich and childless, 
adopted me out of the Orphan Asylum of the 
Sisters of Charity, a little more than fifteen years 
ago, and before my recollection. I never knew 
that I was not their own child, until four years 
ago, when I surprised the secret from Mrs. de 
Vigne, in a fit of anger, which led her to taunt 
me with ingratitude. She was very sorry to have 
betrayed the secret ; and it was a long time before 
I could make her tell me what little she really 
knew of me, and that was merely that the police 
had found me and my little brother in the street, 
shivering, starving, and calling for ‘Maum Min- 
nie,’ probably our nurse. Nobody knew us, or 
could trace Minnie, whoever she was; so we were 
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first taken to the police station, and then to the 
Orphan Asylum, from whence we were both 
adopted, I, by the De Vignes; my brother, no one 
knows by whom, or at least Mrs. de Vigne de- 
clares she does not. We each had a relic, or 
something of that sort, hung about our necks; 
but Mamma de Vigne says that she destroyed 
wine, for fear that at some time I should be 
claimed by it, and she has forgotten what it was 
like, At any rate, my name has always been 
Maud, for I spoke it when I was first brought to 
the Asylum, and I have no more claim upon the 
name of De Vigne than you have upon that of 
Marmont; and I shall be very glad if you will 
legally give me your real name of Jannifer. And 
as for what you have been, my own darling, I 
love you, and I believe in you; and I am always 
and only your own, your very own poor Maud.”’ 

It was not reason, it was not argument, but it 
convinced her lover, and dispelled the terrible 
remorse that had forced him to speak as he 
had done. A few more words of tender trust on 
her part, of solemn promise on his, and the two 
went forth together into the winter night, with 
only that poor slave-girl for companion and escort, 
and in another hour were made man and wife. 

A few days later, the newly-married pair re- 
ceived a short note from Mr. and Mrs. de Vigne, 
for whom Maud had left a letter of proud yet de- 
precating farewell. Inclosed was a bronze medal. 

This inclosed medal, it said, was the only pro- 
perty Maud could claim from them, and was as- 
suredly all that she would ever receive in any 
form. It also embodied all that was known of 
her birth and history, before the unfortunate day 
in which she was withdrawn by him from the 
Asylum where he found her. Having thus di- 
vested himself of all responsibility in the matter, 
Mr. de Vigne hoped that neither he or his family 
would ever again see, or hear, from Maud. 


~~. 








father and mother, his own certificate of baptism, 
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“«So now, darling, I am all yours, all yours,” 
whispered Maud, through her tears, as she clung 
about her husband’s neck. 

But Rafe did not hear her. A sudden horror 
had frozen itself upon his face, and he was say- 
ing in his heart. 

“If I should prove to be her brother—the 
brother who was lost with her !"’ 

And then, with trembling fingers, he undid the 
little carefully-sealed package, that, since his 
earliest remembrance, had hung about his neck, 
and which he, almost in his boyhood, had so 
vehemently defended against his master, Bill 
Thomas, that the sailor had left it to him, and 
drawing out the folded papers it contained, 





eagerly re-read the marriage certificate of his 


and finally a slip of paper, on which, in a trem- 
bling female hand, was written, 


“‘T hang these papers and this medal around 
little Rafe’s neck, in case we should become se- 
parated in our flight, that whoever finds him may 
know his name. It is Rafael Jannifer, the only 
child of Godfrey Jannifer, and I am his poor 
aunt. 

‘* ISABEL DE GONZAGES DE JANNIFER.” 


« «Only child!’ Oh, thank God for that. Thank 


”? 


God, my own darling wife !”’ exclaimed the poor 
fellow, clasping the astonished Maud to his 
heart, while burning tears overflowed his eyes. 

‘And this Isabel de Gonzages de Jannifer 
must be your mother, my darling, and we are 
cousins,’’ added he, at length, when both of thein 
had studied the old, worn, yellow, yet most pre- 
| cious papers. 

“Cousins, are we?” asked Maud, smiling 

{ faintly. for she, too, had been in tears. ‘Oh, 

; weare something better than cousins, my Victor.’’ 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY MAGGIE MALVERN. 





*T was a dreary night, and the cold, white snow 
Fell on the hills and meadows low ; 

When, wandering down the gloomy street, 
Went a poor little child, with cold, bare feet. 
All day she had wandered up and down 

The streets of that large and busy town; 

But the day was cold, and the storm was wild, 
Aud no one heeded the beggar child. 


The cold snow fell on her tiny form; 

There was nothing but rags to keep her warm ; 
The wild wind whistled loud and shrill, 

And poor little Nell grew colder still. 


Where she was going she could not tell, 
Homeless and friendless was little Nell ; 
And she cried in her anguish ; but her wail 
Was lost in the roar of the midnight gale. 


Faint and weary she sat down to rest; 
Up to the cold wall close she pressed , 
Out from her blue lips trembled a prayer, 
That floated away on the stormy air. 
Softly, softly the white snow fell, 
Covering over poor little Nell ; 





But she heeds it not, for she sleeps the sleep 
From which she will never wake to weep. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Howarp Tuorne was on his way to New York, 
early in June, preparatory to sailing again for 
Europe, for another year’s wanderings, when he 
stopped, for a day or two, at the pretty little water- 
ing-place of Wildfell. This was one of those 
small, exclusive places, whither only the best peo- 
ple, or those who think themselves such, resort, 
and where they go at the beginning of June and 
stay till September. 

“The quiet of the country, you know,” as 
one of its chief patrons, Mrs. Escutcheon is wont 
to say, ‘‘ but with just enough society to save it 
from dullness: none of your loud, fashionable 
places, like Saratoga; dancing and picnics, of 
course, and well-dressed women, but nothing vul- 
gar; we rather cultivate intellect, in fact: Bea- 
con street and Stuyvesant Square families, my 
dear, almost entirely.” 

For Thorne had said to himself, ‘‘ I have seen 
the real aristocracy of Europe, nobles in Eng- 
land, whose ancestors fought in the Crusades, 
and Roman princes, who claim, with some show 
of truth, to go back to the Consular times ; let 
me now see what a sham article at home, is.’’ 

For Howard Thorne knew Mrs. Escutcheon, 
in fact was coming at her particular request, 
and knowing her antecedents, suspected that most 
of her set had as little claim to an illustrious 
origin as herself. 

He had settled his few belongings in his room 
at the hotel, had taken a bath, and had changed 
his traveling suit for a lighter and fresh one, 
when, finding that it would be a couple of hours 
yet to dinner, he set out for a walk, partly to get 
rid of the interval, and partly to explore the 
wild and picturesque country in the vicinity of 
the Springs. Had Mrs. Escutcheon been visib’e, 
he would have trified away an hour with the old 
lady ; but he knew that, in spite of her sneers 
against mere fashionables, she was, at this very 
instant, making an elaborate toilet, and that any 
attempt to see her would be hopeless. 





moment after, he heard a peculiar note, an ex- 
quisitely musical one, which he recognized as that 
of the red bird. This bird, as all persons fami- 
liar with American ornithology know, is found 
only in the most solitary places, and a lifetime 
may pass for visitors at fashionable watering- 
places, or even inhabitants of country villas, with- 
out hearing it. From her manner, it was plain that 
the fair listener heard it for the first time. Thorne 
also listened in rapt attention, till the bird had 
flown away, disappearing into the depths of the 
forest. For one moment, as it darted by, he had 
a glimpse of it, like a trail of fire: then he turned 
to look again for the young girl. But she also 
had vanished, having, the moment the bird flew 
off, continued her walk. But, somehow, Thorne 
had been strangely impressed by that momentary 
glance. ‘ How beautiful she is !’’ he said to him- 
self, ‘and how unsophisticated, since she takes 
such delight in the song of a wild forest-bird.”’ 

At dinner, Thorne sought in vain, down the 
long tables, for the face he had seen in the forest ; 
and he began to think the young lady was not at 
the hotel, as he had at first naturally supposed. 
But, in the evening, there was a ball; and as he 
stood watching the dancers, after having paid his 
respects to Mrs. Escutcheon, there floated past 
him the loveliest vision of any womanhood that 
had ever dazzled his eyes. In a moment more, 
he recognized the fair vision of the woods. 

She was a thousand times more beautiful now, 
however. She was dressed in some thin, gossa- 
mer fabric, that made her look absolutely etherial. 
Thorne thought she looked like Una, like Undine 
—Undine after she had developed a soul—like an 
enchanted princess, like But it was useless 
to try for a comparison which would suit her, 
though he attempted at least a dozen in the course 
of the next sixty seconds, and rejected each in 
turn as unworthy of her. 

A slight, graceful creature, who would have 
given almost an idea of delicate health, had not 





Thorne had been gone for quite half an hour, } her shoulders and arms been beautifully modeled, 


and had penetrated deep into the forest that sur- 


and the rose-tints in her cheeks so deep. She 


rounded Wildfell, when his attention was sud- } had great, soft eyes, that might be either gray or 
denly aroused by seeing, through a vista in the | brown, a profusion of rich, chestnut-colored hair, 


woods, ina sort of glade, or small opening, a beau- 
tiful girl, in a light morning-dress, who was stand- 
ing in a listening attitude, with her finger lifted, 


and a mouth which, if it had a fault, was that oi] 
being too small, 
But, beautiful as she was. what struck Thorne 


as if arrested by some strange, sweet sound. A } most in her appearance, as it did everybody else, 
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was the difference between her loveliness and 
that of any woman he had ever met. It was not 
only that she looked so thoroughbred, not only 
that every movement of her willowy form was 
grace itself, but there was an expression of such 
purity and sweetness in her face; her eyes were 
so full of dreams, and the half smile on her lips 
so like that of a happy child; yet with it all it 
was not achildish countenance, for she looked 
like a woman of mind and cultivation; and that if 
one had been asked to choose an ideal for a poet- 
ess, one would have selected Lily Sothern. 

Thorne stood watching her till the waltz ended, 
then he lost her in the crowd, and her disappear- 
ance brought him back to some gleams of reason. 
But he was a good deal dazed still, though he 
managed to talk decorous nothings with such 
acquaintances as he met, and to conduct himself 
generally as sane people are expected todo. But 
whatever he did, or to whomsoever he talked, 
that bewildering vision dazzled him still; and 
though he did not admit it to himself, his course 
through the rooms was only a pilgrimage in search 
of another glanceat this Clytie, this Sappho, this— 
But he could not yet suit himself with a simile 
for her, though he had already exhausted enough 
to fill a catalogue as long as could be made by the 
enumeration of the details of a modern young 
woman’s wardrobe, 

He found her, but it was a full half-hour after. 
He had begun almost to believe that he had seen 
a spirit, or that his fancy had grown disordered, 
and evolved this vision out of its own conscious- 
ness—only he told himself his fancy was too dull 
for that—or what was more probable, that the 
beauty had left the room. 

He had just encountered a lady whom he had 
not seen for five years, but whom he was glad to 
meet again, for he had once traveled with herself 
and husband in Spain, and remembered them 
both with great pleasure. Mrs. Mansfield was 
charmed too with the encounter, and they talked 
as fast and incoherently as people usually do who 
try to say fifty different things, and recall hosts 
of amusing recollections at the same moment. 

**T heard to-day that you had come,”’ she said. 
‘*T am expecting my husband at the end of the 
week—he is going to run off from business for a 
short holiday.’’ 

Mrs. Mansfield was a woman somewhere near 
forty ; her husband older ; both cultivated people, 
with a good position in society, though, since his 
return from Europe, Mr. Mansfield had met with 
pecuniary reverses. It was his wife’s weak point 
to want to keep that fact hidden, so the hus- 
band’s return to his profession had been set down 
to his great love thereof. Though the wife was 





fond of him, she had a desire for luxury and show, 
which rendered her somewhat thoughtless of his 
comfort, and he was working much harder than 
he ought to have been doing at his age. 

Thorne knew her to be a very worldly woman, 
but he gave her credit for many good qualities ; 
and indeed she possessed them, though her life, 
more selfish than she was aware of, had warped 
and dulled much that was best in her nature. 

While Thorne stood by her, both talking and 
laughing, he became suddenly aware that the 
vision was again dazzling his sight. The young 
lady had come up unobserved and was leaning 
over Mrs. Mansfield’s seat. 

“Lily, you startled me!’ cried that lady. 
«« Where on earth have you been ?”’ 

«Into the dressing-room, for a breath of air,” 
answered a voics so sweet that it was positively 
more like music than ordinary speech. 

*¢ My sister, Miss Sothern,’’ said Mrs. Mans- 
field. ‘Lily, you have heard me talk so often 
of Mr. Thorne that you must feel as if you knew 
him already.” 

The two bowed, Miss Sothern said something 
precious and pleasant, and Thorne tried not to 
behave like an idiot, though he had a horrible 
suspicion that his attempt was something of a 
failure. 

He seldom danced, though he did it well as he 
did most things; but to night he could not resist 
the weakness, since he could dance with her. 
He seldom wasted more than an hour in such 
scenes as the present; but he would have stopped 
in the rooms till the lights were out if he could 
have looked at her. Nothing but the hugest capi- 
tals could have expressed the energy with which 
he mentally endowed every adjective of praise 
that could apply to her. 

But the charmed evening ended. The vision 
had disappeared, and Thorne, though he went to 
bed, positively never slept a wink till long after 
daybreak. 

Howard Thorne was twenty-nine years old, 
and had never, a3 we have said, been in love till 
now. The sweet insanity had overtaken him at 
last. Even at this early stage he did not try to 
disguise the fact from his soul. He loved this 
radiant creature. and heknewit. He felt no sur- 
prise—the sentiment did not even appear sudden 
or strange. He could not even realize that he 
had only just made her acquaintance. Jt seemed 
as if lhe had known and loved her all his life. 
Her face, her voice, her lightest word or gesture, 
he could recall as easily as the faces he had been 
familiar with for years. Yet while thinking this, 
he was vaguely wonderiug how he could ever 
have tolerated existence before such culmination 
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brightened it— could ever have thought ita rather 
pleasant, endurable thing. 

“TI like him very much,’’ Lily Sothern said, 
as she and her sister sat in the latter's chamber 
arranging their hair for bed. ‘I had heard you 
praise him so much that I made up my mind he 
must be detestable, especially as Theodore joined 
in,”’ 

**Theodore’s favorites are sure to be worth 
liking,’’ returned Mrs. Mansfield, reprovingly. 
She underrated her husband, and ruled him in 
every particular; but so far as words went she 
was a model wife. 

Lily made a little moue at this outburst of 
wifely appreciation, but did not answer. She 
looked more beautiful than ever in her loose, 
white dressing-gown, with her cloud of golden 
hair falling about her shoulders. You would have 
sworn that she was composing a poem, her eyes 
were so soft and misty, and her half smile so 
tender. Presently, she said, 

«* He is very rich, is he not?”’ 

**Rich as Croesus!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Mans- 
field. ‘* A splendid position, too, both here and 
in Europe.” 

«« And he’s not a bit priggish,’’ said Lily, medi- 
tatively studying her own image in the mirror. 

«He is a thorough gentleman and a good man,”’ 
replied Mrs. Mansfield, who was really able to 
appreciate such virtues. She gave her sister a 
quick, impatient glance. ‘Lil,’ she added, 
“you are no more capable of valuing him pro- 
perly than if you were a sparrow.” 

Lily only laughed, half in an amused, half in a 
complacent way. 

“I know what you are thinking,” said her 
sister. ‘‘ You are quick enough in many things. 
You know that man has gone stark, staring mad 
over you, and I know it too.” 

‘*¢Do you really think so?’”’ asked Lily, with a 
pretty surprise. 

‘*Now don’t try to humbug me!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Mansfield. ‘‘Seehere, Lily! Like all weak 
women, you are as obstinate as a donkey, and as 
untruthful as—as—— Well, as only a woman 
ean be.” 

“Oh, I never tell real lies!’’ cried Lily, not a 
bit hurt. 

**No, you act them, you cheat. You would de- 
ceive when the truth would serve you better. 
Now don’t try it with Thorne—he would never 
forgive that. Lil, ifhe is in love with you, you 
ought to be the most thankful girl that ever lived. 
He is a man in a thousand.” 

Lily twisted her golden hair about her fingers, 
and looked distrait. 

‘You promised me not to flirt with Dick Has- 


tings,” said her sister, suddenly’; “but I saw 
you to-night, before Thorng came, going on as 
bad as ever.” 

‘* But he leaves to-morrow,’’ said Lily. ‘He'll 
not even be in New York next winter.” 

**So much the better. He is half-ruined, and 
as bad as he can be. You never could have liked 
him.” 

‘*No,”’ said Lily ; ‘‘ but he is so awfully in love 
with me.” 

‘Bah!’ cried her sister, contemptuously. 
‘* He’s about as capable of love as you are! He, 
because he is a beast; you, because, for all you 
look like a fairy queen, you have no more heart 
than a frog.” 

“I’m sure I am always good-tempered and 
nice,’’ said Lily. 

‘«So you are—your one redeeming trait. Now, 
see, I shall offer you no more advice. Go your 
own way. But mark my words, don’t lie to 
Thorne! You have lots of secrets. I don’t want 
to know them; but be frank and honest with 
him, for once in your life, else you'll repent it. 
You are twenty-three years old. Theo cannot go 
on spending so much money. You must be mar- 
ried. You'll have a chance any girl might be 
proud of; and if you can’t wake up enough to 
love that man into the bargain, you ought to be 
turned into a snail. There, I have done. Kiss 
me, and go to bed.” 

The two sisters were always good friends; 
loved each other, as much as Lily was capable 
of; but Mrs. Mansfield understood Lily more 
thoroughly than any other human being did. 

Lily Sothern set all rules of phrenology and 
physiognomy at fault. She looked as if she were 
all soul, with just humanity enough as an en- 
velope to keep her on earth; and I doubt if she 
had any soul at all. She was shallower than a 
saucer, and emptier than an empty bucket; and 
yet Diogenes himself would have been long in 
finding it out. She had been carefully educated, 
had a marvelous gift for languages, and could 
sing like an angel; sing with such pathos and 
passion that it went to every listener’s heart ; yet 
all the feeling she had in the matter was to em- 
phasize the words as old Boraski had taught her. 





She could play tragedy like a Rachel, on a small 
scale; but her sister had to teach her each into- 
nation and gesture. She could repeat Tennyson, 
and was familiar with all the novelists of the day, 

cher memory was never at fault ; but she read 
them asa matter of duty, because she must be 
able to talk of such things. She was lazy, self- 
ishness incarnate, and the awfulest little liar the 
sun ever shone on. To compensate for these 
qualities, she was sweet-tempered, patience itself, 
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and would not willingly have hurt a fly, though 
she would have sacrificed the happiness of her 
own mother to have gratified a whim. She could 
no more help flirting than she could help lying; 
and half a dozen-times had got herself into 
scrapes, from which only her sister’s inimitable 
tact rescued her without scandal. All she could 
do for herself, when the trouble came, was to tell 
Mrs. Mansfield as much of the truth as her tongue 
could manage, and go into spasms of fright, and 
forget the whole business as soon as she had been 
safely tided over it. 

And before this girl Howard Thorne flung 
down his very soul, the full treasure of his brave, 
manly nature. Strong and self-centered as he 
had always been, he could no more have strug- 
‘gled against that love than he could have done 
against a whirlwind; yet, powerful as the pas- 
sion was, it was tender as a woman’s affection 
could have been, as capable of sacrifice and de- 
votion. 

Lily liked him. She thought he was too good ; 
but she liked-him better than she had ever done 
any man in her life, though she had had admirers 
enough, of course. Dick Hastings had rather 
fascinated her, but it was more through fear than 
anything else. He could rave and threaten, and 


what he called his love, was so passionate and 
awful, that it seemed enchanting to her, just 
because she was too weak and cold-blooded to be 


able to do more than wonder at it. The whole 
acquaintance had been sensational and exciting ; 
but she was glad he had gone. She knew she 
never could have married him, half-ruined as he 
was, She thought it so “‘lucky’’ he went off at 
the very outset of her acquaintance with Thorne. 
In her tiny efforts at gratitude, Lily never got 
beyond considering a thing lucky. 

Yes, she really liked Thorne; she called it be- 
ing in love. He was handsome, though not her 
style. She liked great muscular men, with fierce 
black eyes and black mustaches, and voices like 
the growl of a tempest. He was so very rich, 
too. It would be so nice to be married at last-- 
to be independent of Theo and Margaret; to go 
to Europe, to be presented at all the courts, and 
never to have to think of money; never to be 
obliged to deny herself any wish from lace flounces 
up to diamonds. 

Thorne did not sail that week for Europe, or 
|that month, but stayed on, and on, at Wildfell 
till the season ended. Then Mrs. Mansfield and 
Lily went to make a little round of country visits ; 
then the last week in October arrived, and then 
they returned to town, and Thorne’s eyes were 
once more gladdened by the sight of his idol. 

Twenty times before Lily left Wildfell he had 





been on the verge of avowing his love; was only 
restrained by the dread that she might think his 
haste impertinence; might be startled. He must 
give her time. She would care for him at last; 
surely she would. 

Before the ladies came back he had renewed 
his friendship with Mr. Mansfield, and visited 
him frequently. So the very day after her re- 
turn, Mrs. Mansfield wrote him one of her pretty 
notes—she had a gift in that line—asking him to 
come and dine that night, just informally. Lily 
was not well, so they must be quiet; but if he 
could endure a home-evening he was to come. 

If he had received an invitation to sit down in 
Paradise, he could not have been happier. Lily 
was more lovely than ever, in a pale-blue dress, 
and the interesting languor of delicate health. 
She looked as if just ready to float off and be 
an angel; and Thorne was frightened. The truth 
was, she suffered from an acute attack of dys- 
pepsia, brought on by eating unlimited rich cake 
and bon-bons during the journey ; but she called 
it ‘a slight pain in her chest,’’ and Thorne was 
ready to believe that she was.dying of consump- 
tion before his eyes. 

It was nothing serious, Mrs. Mansfield said, 
when he found an opportunity to whisper bis 
distress. Lily was always rather delicate, that 
was all. He was very good to be so friendly and 
interested, but indeed he must not be alarmed. 
Perhaps, in the spring, she would take the dear 
girl to Europe, the change might be beneficial. 

Never did gormandizing meet with such an 
undeserved reward, as in Lily’s case. Mr. Mans- 
field had to go out for an hour after dinner, Mrs. 
Mansfield went into the library to write some 
important letters; Thorne and Lily were left alone 
for awhile. 

That very day Mrs. Manfield had said to her 
sister, 

«Lil, I have not bored you with advice, but 
for mercy’s sake remember my words. You have 
been receiving letters from Dick Hastings s 

«Oh, I assure you 59 

** Now, don’t try it on with me, Lil; it’s no 
use. You have had letters——” 

‘I did not answer them,’’ Lily broke in. “I 
swear to you, solemnly, that I did not.’’ 

Just her earnestness convinced her sister that 
she was lying outrageously; but expostulation 
was useless. 

*«What you have done or haven’t done, is not 
the question,’’ Mrs. Mansfield answered. 
Dick Hastings has the least hold on you, so much 
as a scrap of a note in his possession, tell Thorne 
the truth—tell him all about it, Lil; for God's 
sake pay attention to what I say.”’ 
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“He'll be vexed at nothing, if only you are 
honest. Why, all your life you may rule that 
man; there is nothing he would not forgive, if 
only you are frank and open.”’ 

**T mean to be, indeed I do,’’ said Lily. “I 
hate telling things, but I won’t be deceitful. 
You know, after all, Iam not a fool; and I like 
Howard Thorne so much.” 

She blushed, and looked so lovely, that Mrs, 
Mansfield saw she was in earnest. After all, 
really caring for the man might make almost an- 
other woman of Lil. So Mrs. Mansfield took 
courage. 

No word of understanding passed between the 
sisters; neither of them ever did things coarsely ; 
but both knew that Howard Thorne was to tell 
his love that night. 

He did it, and Lily was positively fluttered 
and happy. He had such nice eyes; and, oh, 
he was so rich! She would have three bride- 
maids. The breakfast must come from Delmo- 
nico’s. Theo must goto that last expense for 
her. And Thorne was half mad with bliss, and 
talking eagerly and eloquently, and she listened 
and liked it, though all the while across her 
mind, even while she listened and was glad to 
feel that she liked him, floated visions of the 
trousseau which was to be the envy of half the 
girls of her acquaintance; of the voyage to Eu- 
rope; of all the ease and splendor with which life 
would henceforth be crowned. 

Thorne had heard of Dick, Hastings’s devotion 
to her, and, for a time, the idea had troubled him. 
He told herso. He made no effort to question her— 
he was too thorough a gentleman for that—but he 
gave her an opportunity to set matters forever at 
rest. She only needed to tell the truth—the ex- 
act truth. He would have understood that she 
had been half-faseinated, half-frightened. He 
would not even have accused her, as most judges 
would have done, of coquetry. He would have 
been satisfied with her account of her own feel- 
ings, and never recurred to the affair after, 

But tell the truth was the very thing. Lily 
could not. do; it was as much out of her power as 
it is for some people to abide the smell of cheese, 
or eat strawberries. She tried to utter the story, 
and before she knew it, was framing a falsehood, 
which made her appear like an angel of charity 
and mercy, and once embarked in the lie, could 
not resist the impulse which forced her on. She 
endeavored to stop; her sister’s warning rang in 
her ears; but it was useless. The truth she 
could not tell. He might frown, be angry, and 
she was such a pitiful coward! There was no 
use just yet of revealing the story ; another time; 
and all the while she was putting future explana- 





tion out of her power by stumbling on into fresh 
falsehoods. But, in fact, she could not think the 
business of much consequence now. Thorne was 
deliriously happy, she was rationally so. Inthe 
new life opening before her, Dick Hastings looked 
very far off, and of no importance whatever. 

When Mr. Mansfield returned, neither of the 
pair noticed his entrance. Margaret, however, 
had heard his ring, and entered the drawing- 
room by the library-door at the same instant he 
appeared from the hall. 

** You have got back, Theo,” she said. 

The lovers returned to the common earth at the 
sound of her voice. Lily sat still, and Thorne 
rushed up to the husband and wife, and told his 
story in a few broken words, and was cordially 
welcomed as a future brother-in-law by both; and 
both were decent and human enough for the mo- 
ment to think only of Lily’s happiness. But Lily 
was counting the number of yards her bridal 
dress would require, though she believed herself 
quite overcome by the poetical side of the matter, 
and had forgotten her dyspepsia. 

After Thorne had gone, and Theo had retired 
to his chamber, to work over a tiresome law-case 
till near daylight, Mrs. Mansfield congratulated 
her sister anew, saying, 

‘You certainly are the most to be envied girl 
that ever lived, Lil; do try to be a little thank- 
ful.” 

‘‘Oh, yes,”’ said Lil, ‘I am very thankful: 
nobody could be more lucky.” 

‘And did you set everything straight, Lil?’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ she said, again; and said it so 
quietly that Mrs. Mansfield actually believed her; 
a thing which did not happen every day in the 
week. 

From the first Mrs. Mansfield announced that 
she did not believe in long engagements, and 
Thorne was quite of her-mind. 

‘Six weeks is as good as a year,’’ said she; 
‘*No two people ever can know each other till 
they are married.” 

Again Thorne agreed with her, and Lily was 
beautifully quiescent. But fate was stranger than 
Mrs. Mansfield’s will, or Thorne’s love. Two 
days after, his uncle, his nearest living relative, 
died suddenly ; and, as he lived in New York, of 
course there could be no thought of a wedding 
for at least six months to come. 

_Mrs. Mansfield felt that never had a human 
creature gone more inopportunely out of the 
world ; but she could only sympathize decorously 
with Thorne, announce the engagement, and do 
her best to impress upon Lily the necessity for 
being prudent. 

‘It will not be decent to go out much this 
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winter,” she said, ‘‘ for everybody knows of the 
engagement, and Thorne can’t visit. Be a good 
girl, Lil, and I promise you every penny we save 
in the way of dress, by not going to parties, shall 
be spent on your outfit.”’ 

Lily promised, and meant to keep her word. 

«‘T have no head, but I’m not a fool,” she said ; 
and Mrs. Mansfield had to rest on that assurance, 
believing, too, that Lily had prudence enough not 
to endanger the future of golden ease which she 
80 craved. 

The weeks went by. Each day Thorne grew a 
blinder slave. There is no such madness as that 
of a man who falls in love after he believes that 
he is too far beyond early youth for such weak- 
ness. 

Lily was a little bored by going out less than 
usual, though one way or another she managed 
to enjoy gay doings enough to have made many 
women feel themselves quite dissipated. She 
could not give up the opera; it was such good 
practice. Thorne agreed with her ; indeed, it was 
be who put a box at Mrs. Mansfield’s disposal 
that winter. She could goto breakfasts, and con- 
certs, and matinecs dansantes, and parties innu- 
merable, at the houses of friends, ‘‘who would 
be hurt if she.did not go to them, they had been 
so good to hera}ways.’’ Thorne was the very one 
to persuade her to accept the invitations ; and she 
coaxed Theo out of lots of new dresses, ran up 
bills for others, and when her sister scolded, said, 
sweetly, that she was the best judge. After her 
marriage she could pay. Thorne would only 
think she had done right in keeping poor Theo 
from going to expense for her. 

‘I am not very scrupulous; but I'd rather 
wear sackcloth than let my’ husband pay for 
things I had wickedly bought on credit before my 
marriage,’”’ cried Mrs. Mansfield. 

«You are getting awfully good, Meg,’’ laughed 
Lily. ‘Do let me manage my affairs in my own 
way. I shall not have to be dependent on you 
much longer.” 

Mrs. Mansfield could not trust her temper to 
reply; she left her sister without another word. 

The winter was half over when Lily began to 
receive letters again from California. Dick Has- 
tings had heard of her engagement, and was 
frantic. She was frightened nearly to death; 
but she could not help enjoying his mad epistles. 
She believed that the only way to keep him quiet 
was to answer his letters—and she did so. Like 
so many watery-veined women, she was capable 
of being horribly imprudent on paper, when the 
man to whom she wrote was at a distance. 

She was so quiet, so sensible, only a little catty 
for the first time in her life, that Mrs. Mansfield 





was quite at rest about her, thought she really 
meant to be prudent, and set the ‘‘catiiness’ 
down to a natural development of disposition, 
brought about by the fact that Lily felt she should 
have no more need of her, and so would not take 
the trouble to be patient. 

It was early spring. Mid Lent arrived, and 
with that fondness for imitating French habits 
which reigns in New York, society felt the need 
of enlivening the half-finished dullness of Lent 
bya bail. Old Mrs. Escutcheon agreed to give it. 
It was to be a masquerade—the gayest, maddest 
fete of the season. No person to be admitted ex- 
cept in domino or fancy dress; everybody to be 
masked ; and, instead of the crowd unmasking at 
midnight, the disguises were not to be put off till 
after supper. 

Lily was wild to go. Mrs. Mansfield herself 
had no mind to lose the festivity, and there was 
no reason why she should. Thorne received an 
invitation, but, of course, had no thought of ac- 
cepting it; but he would not have dreamed of 
keeping Lily at home. Both he and Mrs. Mans- 
field thought it very nice of her when she told 
them what she had decided to do. 

‘‘No one is to leave the house till afier supper,” 
she said, ‘‘and in the supper-room ibey are ail 
}to unmask. But Mrs. Escutcheon says I may get 
up to her dressing-room, just before supper, slip 
out the back stair-case, and the carriage can wait 
for me at the garden entrance.” 

There were more important matters than that 
settled before the night of the ball arrived. As 
soon as Easter week was over, it had been agreed 
that the marriage should take place privately, 
and the husband and wife sail at once for Europe. 

It was Thorne’s idea. He begged Mrs. Mans- 
field to bring it about, and she was only too glad, 
for though Lily was behaving so well, she felt 
that life would be a more settled thing when she 
had once irrevocably transferred the girl to 
Thorne’s guardianship. She knew that Lily's 
heart was set on a grand wedding, and went 
about her task with fear and trembling; but, to 
her surprise, Lily consented without a murmur; 
seemed glad, in fact; and, more than ever, Mrs. 
Mansfield was convinced that Lily meant to be 
sensible henceforth. 

She might have understood the matter better, 
had she known what Lily did. Dick Hastings 
was coming back. Lily was more afraid of him 
thanever. When she thought that he might make 
trouble for her, she positively hated him, though 
she could not help enjoying his despair, even 
while she knew that so far as she was capable she 
loved Howard Thorne. 

The day came, the evening, the ball. 
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Lily had said so little about her dress that Mrs. 
Mansfield got the idea she meant to go in a plain, 
black domino; a fancy costume would be wasted, 
since she intended to leave before people un- 
masked. 

But when Lily came down stairs to join her 
sister, she wore a most charming and expensive 
costume of a French marchioness of the last 
century, her powdered hair and mask disguising 
her compleiely. 

The dress, lace and all, never cost less than 
five hundred dollars, as Mrs. Mansfield saw at a 
glance, to her infinite rage and disgust. But 
Thorne was there, and she could not speak. 
Thorne had bought Lily a magnificent present— 
a set of emeralds—and asked Mrs. Mansfield’s 
permission to offer them—a thing contrary to 
her ideas of what was proper; but she could not 
refuse, and in her heart she knew that Lily had 
expressed a desire to have them. 

Lily had no mind to be left alone with her 
sister. Mansfield was not going, so she made 
Thorne accompany them to the house. 

All that night a vague feeling of coming mis- 
fortune oppressed Mrs. Mansfield, rendering it 
utterly impossible, much as she loved gayety, to 
enjoy the scene. The great house was crowded, 
Fortunately, it had been possible to improvise a 
ball-room out of a large covered veranda at che 
back, which Mrs. Escutcheon had inclosed and 
heated. 

If Mrs. Mansfield could have found Lily, she 
would have gone home. But Lily had escaped. 
She could discover her nowhere after the first hour, 
and she had to amuse herself as best she might. 

When he reached his rooms, Thorne found a 
telegram awaiting him. Business of the greatest 
importance called him to Baltimore. He must start 
by the earliest train in the morning. He could 
not go without seeing Lily ; he should be absent 
at least three days. 

He ordered a carriage ; drove to a costumer’s; 
late as it was, made the man open his shop. At 
that season it was not difficult to find a disguise ; 
a black silk Venitian mantle and a mask. 

It was near one o’clock before he reached the 
house. He, too, wandered about in search of 
Lily. He came upon Mrs. Mansfield at last at 
the entrance of the ball-room, where she stood 
peering about for a sight of her sister. He re- 
cognized her by her dress. 

She started; uttered a little cry when he 
whispered his name; but his explanation set her 
mind at rest. 

« Find Lily,” she said, “and we will go away 
with you. I am tired to death, already. I'll 
wait yonder.” 





She pointed to an empty sofa near the doors. 
He flew off, certain that his darling would not 
regret being taken away. The longer he hunted 
the more impatient he grew. He could only move 
at a snail’s pace for the throng, and of course 
was stopped each instant to be badgered and 
bothered. He really thought it must be near 
daylight when the doors of the supper-room were 
opened, and people began to flock thither—a 
great picture-gallery at one end of the house. 
Lily would be going home; she was to go up to 
Mrs. Escutcheon’s dressing-room, and down the 
back stairs. Up the stair-case he flew, on through 
the different rooms, opened a wrong door, and 
found himself in a bed-room. The door into the 
adjoining chamber was open—a light burning 
there. He looked in, and saw Lily clasped in 
Dick Hasting’s arms; her mask off; her head 
lying on his shoulder. 

In her weak craftiness, when Dick wrote her 
that he had arrived, that he should expect to 
meet her at the ball, Lily had believed that the 
wisest thing she could do was to go. She sent 
him word what her dress was to be, mentioned a 
peculiar shoulder-knot, by which he could not 
fail to recognize her, and was all day in a state 
of excitement, half pleasure, half fright. 

She did meet him, danced with him, listened 
to his mad talk, and, at last, through fear of his 
being overheard, let him lead her to the room 
Mrs. Escutcheon had placed at her disposal. 

Up to the last, in her letters, Lily had denied 
her engagement, but on reaching New York Dick 
learned the truth. He was frantic. He had 
gained quite a pile of money at the gaming-tables 
in San Francisco, and between the frenzy of what 
he called his love, and a brain disordered by 
weeks of horrible dissipation, he was mad enough 
to commit any insanity. 

He made Lily admit her engagement; then he 
raved, then he pulled out a pistol, and threatened 
to shoot, first her, then himself, and bring the 
whole crowd up to find their mangled remains. 

She was half out of her senses with fear; yet 
she enjoyed the scene. Quiet him she must; she 
swore that she loved him. He threatened her 
with her own letters; he reminded her of sen- 
tences therein which in reality meant nothing, 
but which would be damning evidence against 
her in the world’s eyes. She was not angry at 
this; she only took it as a proof of the greatness 
of his love. He would stop at nothing rather 
than lose her; commit any crime, however black ; 
and, like most shallow natures, Lily considered 
a readiness to commit crime, for love’s sake, was 
an earnest of love. 

She promised him anything—everything; to 
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break off her marriage, if he commanded. She 
had no intention of keeping her vows, but she 
must quiet him, in any way she could, and trust 
to chance and her own ingenuity to escape their 
fulfillment. 

At last his rhodomontades turned her poor, 
small brain, He called upon her to swear that 
she loved him, and for the moment she half be- 
lieved that she did, and cried, 

**T tell you I hate and loathe Howard Thorne! 
They made me accept him, Margaret and Theo. 
They threatened to turn me out of doors. I was 
alone; you had gone. 1 do love you, Dick! I 
would die for you—kill me, kill me, and be done !”’ 

And, as she uttered these words, knowing they 
were a lie, even while she tried te convince her- 
self that she believed them, he seized her in his 
arms, and pressed his lips to hers! At that in- 
stant Howard Thorne entered the room, taking 
off his mask as he entered, and said quietly, 

‘«Miss Sothern, your sister asked me to come 
for you. She wishes to go home.” 

Lily could not even scseam or faint. She lay 
baek on the sofa, and stared at him with wild, 
despairing eyes. Dick Hastings released her, 
and sprang to his feet. 

‘*Who are you?” cried he. But he knewvery 
well, and though a coward, like most bullies, had 
his mind so disordered by drink and sleepless- 
ness, that he was rather eager forarow. ‘Oh, 
yeu are Howard Thorne! So you have been 
listening !’’ 

Thorne did not so much as vouchsafe him a 
glance. He turned toward Lily, deathly white, 
but perfectly calm. 

‘«¢Shall I tell your sister that you are coming ?”’ 
he asked. 

Lily could not speak. Through her sickness 
and faintness her poor brain struggled to frame 
some falsehood which might help her even new, 
but she was dumb. 

«She will not come!” cried Dick, furiously. 
‘*Touch her if you dare! You think she is to 
marry you, eh?’’ He wanted to say more; but 
the last glasses of punch he had drained down 
stairs, began to have their effect; his tongue was 
not ready. * 
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Thorne did not look at him. 

‘* Miss Sothern,’’ he said, ‘‘ you have already 
announced your intention, as I came in, of 
breaking our engagement! Youarefree! Fare- 
well!” 

He was leaving the room. Dick shouted a curse, 
and a coarse imprecation after him. Thorne 
paused, gave him one look, which, half intoxi- 
cated as he was, sobered the fellow, and made 
him silent. Then Howard Thorne was gone. 

Lily had spasms. Dick ran out into the hall 
and found some more punch, and got his elo- 
quence back; and his evil fancy conceived a plan 
which he proceeded to execute. 

Thorne, in his misery, forgot to go for Mrs. 
Manstield before leaving the house. When she 
at last got up stairs, Lily had disappeared. 

She knew that she had lost Thorne; she dared 
not return home; so Lily filled the measure of 
her folly, by running away with Dick Hastings. 
Half dead as she was, she did not quite forget her 
cunning. She got into her sister’s house, and 
packed up the most valuable of her trinkets. 
Everybody was in bed, so that she was not 
disturbed, changed her dress, and was carried 
away. 

Dick took her to Baltimore, as it happened, 
and it was Howard Thorne who fonnd her; it was 
he who forced the bad man to make her his wife. 

So the end came. Thorne’s love had been 
killed at a blow; but ah! it took the last of 
youth, almost life itself in its wake. These things 
happened four years since. This summer I met 
Thorne in Europe, grown elderly-looking, and 
quiet, but a very happy man at last: going to 
marry as nice a woman as J have seen in ages. 

A year from her marriage, Lily was divorced 
from her husband, after suffering every species 
of indignity and cruelty that a woman could be 
called on to bear. It was Thorne who persuaded 
Mrs. Mansfield, left a widow, to receive her; and 
before he sailed for Europe he made arrange- 
ments which would render Lily comfortable for 
the rest of her life. It cannot be a long life, and 
she knows it; but I think, weak and blind as she 
is, she has learned to feel that death is the great- 
est mercy God could show her. 
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Ou, for the dreams of other days, 
The hopes of years gone by; 

When life was bright and earth was fair, 
And sunshine filled the sky. 


But now the sky is overcast, 
The earth no longer fair, 

And vanished dreams and blighted hopes, 
Leave in their stead deepair. 





HARRY’S WIFE. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY 


Harry WILLARD was going to be married, 
and his friends were unwilling. In fact, his 
mother, who was energetic and go-aheadative, 
declared, “if she was in father’s place,” 
(meaning her husband,, ‘‘ she would forbid the 
‘ bands,’ ”” 

Mrs. Willard’s ‘‘ father’ was not a gifted man. 
Mrs, Willard had not married him for his intel- 
lectual wealth, and he had somewhat misty views 
upon most subjects. And he evidently regarded 
these ‘‘bands’’ that his wife spoke of, as two 
long lines attached to the matrimonial halter, in 
which Harry and his wife were to be driven in 
future in wedded harness. And he replied, that 


‘*#t wouldn't do no good to meddle with the bands, 
for they were determined to be jined together, 
and if they wasn’t then, they would be at some 
future time.’’ 

So the bans were not forbidden, and Harry 
Willard and Nelly Parker were united till death 


parted them. As Harry whispered to Nelly, as 
they passed out of the church, 

“Till death, darling; my own, and forever 
after. Such love as ours is for all time.” 

Nelly’s blue eyes were swimming in tears as 
she raised them to her lover-husband’s face, and 
I think he translated aright the grieved, wistful 
look that shadowed their sweet love-light ; for he 
whispered again, 

‘‘Remember what the Bible says, my darling, 
a@ man shall forsake father and mother for his 
wife; and that you are now my own wife, to love 
and to protect furever more.” 

Harry’s handsome face looked se very noble 
and manly as he said this, that little Nelly for- 
got the great sorrow of her life, in her perfect 
love and admiration of her husband. 

And she was not so much to blame for her ad- 
miration, for Harry Willard was a very noble 
young fellow. He was rich, but it didn’t hurt 
him any, for having won the love of sweet Nelly 
Parker, he did not choose to desert her, and 
break her heart and his own, because his parents 
objected to her poverty. 

No other fault could be brought against her. 
She was.an orphan, entirely friendless, save for 
Harry. For the invalid widowed mother, whom 
Nelly had supported with her needle, had died 
two months before her marriage ; died with a look 
of perfect content upon her worn features as Harry 
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took Nelly’s hand in his, and vowed ‘to love 
and protect his sweet wife always.” 

All this occurred in the village of Clayburn, 
where Harry had been to spend the winter with 
an uncle. And when his parents, especially his 
mother, raised her stormy opposition, Harry, as 
we see, was not inclined to break his vow to the 
dead and the living, to appease his parent’s pre- 
judice. 

At the stormy interview that occurred, when 
Harry told his mother his firm determination to 
marry Nelly, his mother told him “that not one 
cent of their property should he ever have; it 
should all go to found a hospital, or church.”’ 

“Very well,” said Harry, ‘‘ I had rather have 
Nelly than a hundred fortunes.” 

**Such a shame,’’ said his mother. 
then you might have had Esther Price.” 

‘Cousin Esther! That old cat,”’ cried Harry, 
irreverently. 

‘*She is only our third cousin, and is worth 
fifty thousand; and it ought to be kept in the 
family.’’ 

‘* She is fifty years old.” 

‘*She isn’t a day over thirty-five, and you 
can’t have everything in a wife.”’ 

‘*T have everything in Nelly ; everything that 
is sweet and loveable, bless her !”’ 

Which words, spoken so lover-like and enthu- 
siastically, so incensed the old lady that she left 
the room so rapidly that every ribbon on her cap 
floated backward like flags in a high gale. 

But the old lady had a heart; such open- 
mouthed, impulsive people usually have. And 
when she saw Harry, her only boy, and the idol 
of her heart, dressed in his best, ready to go to 
his bridal, she retired into the cheese-room, the 
farthest in the house, and sat down upon the old 
cheese-press, unused for years, and moistened it 
with her tears, out of sight of all, as she thought. 

But Harry had a heart, too, a very warm 
heart; one that was large enough to hold the 
sweet young girl-bride, and the faithful old mo- 
ther. And he followed her for a last kiss. 

He bent over her, and kissed the faded cheek 
very tenderly; and then, noting her tears and 
softened mood, he ventured to say, 

‘* Mother, if you would only see Nelly, you 
would be sure to love her. She would be such a 
daughter to you.” 


* And 
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«Love her? Never!’ And the old lady’s 
indignant emotions dried her tears. ‘I never 
will call her daughter, and she shall never enter 
my house.’’ 

‘* Never, mother!’ added Harry, sternly. 
“* Never, till you feel differently toward her ; till 
you look upon her as your daughter, welcome 
her as one; then she will come.’’ 

“She shall never come. She has stolen my 
boy’s heart, ruined his prospects in life; for 
Esther stood ready to marry you, I know, and 
put her property with ours, and you would be 
the richest man in the county. I had set my 
heart on it. And now, this gir), a fortune-hunter, 
no doubt, has stepped between you and prosperity 
and happiness. I never will call her daughter, 
or step my foot into her house.”’ 

‘Very well, mother. But if you ever change 
your mind; if you ever come to her, if you or 
father want a daughter's care and affection, she 
will be ready.” 

‘She never shall lift her finger for father or 
me—never! We will lay out in the road, both of 
us, before she shall. And you will never see 


either of us inside of your house—never!’’ 
Mrs. Willard prided herself upon always keep- 
ing her word. But, blinded by her disappointed 


ambition, and her hot anger, she did not at this 
time recollect the old adage, that ** man proposes, 
and God disposes.’’ 

So Harry Willard and his young bride set out 
on their married life over a somewhat tempes- 
tuous sea. But, for all that, they were very 
happy. Harry obtained employment in Clay- 
burn; he was clerk in a bank, with a good salary. 
And Nelly made their little cottage-home the very 
coziest and brightest spot upon earth. It was a 
sight to see her flitting round the supper-table 
like a household fairy, in blue muslin and dainty 
white apron, with marvelous lace ruffles upon it, 
intent upon seeing whether Hannah, their one 
servant, had arranged everything to suit Harry's 
rather fastidious taste. 

And then, when the delicately-tinted china, and 
erystal, and dainty viands of her own cooking 
were arranged to suit her, to see her run out to 
the front portico, and stand with her pretty blue 
eyes shaded with her hand, to see if Harry was 
coming; for Harry's road lay directly toward the 
setting sun, and its splendor dazzled her as she 
looked out for her king. 

And then, when the handsome, manly form ap- 
peared, stepping lightly, as who would not, to be 
welcomed to such a home, then to see her flit 
down the lilac and rose-bordered walk, to the 
pretty rustic gate for her lover-husband’s kiss. 
Why, it was all as good as a picture. 





And so two years rotled away, and then came 
an evening, it was a most lovely and cloudless 
June evening, and Harry, coming home at night- 
fall, stepped, I think, if possible, more lightly 
than ever. For, though Nelly did not run down 
to the gate to meet him, he saw her looking out 
of the vine-garlanded window eagerly, and wel- 
coming as ever: and held up in her arms, its 
golden head a shining, and its blue shoulder- 
knots fluttering, was the sweetest of baby faces, 
a miniature Nelly in beauty. And, well, for 
amiability and cleverness, it far transcended every 
other child that had as yet appeared upon this 
planet. Other babies had their good points, 
doubtless, but this child was altogether perfect. 
Its name was Susie; for tender-hearted Nelly, 
who realized, by the mysterious knowledge of 
motherhood, more than ever what it would be to 
have such a son as Harry, and lose him from any 
cause, so, as a sort of silent peace-offering for 
having stolen her boy, she would insist upon call- 
ing the baby for his mother. 

Blessed was this cottage above others after this 
little angel visitant came to tarry with them. 

But one shadow dimmed the blue sky of their 
content, and this was a constant sorrow to both 
Harry and Nelly, although they did not often 
speak of it, yet it was in both their hearts—the 
alienation of his father and mother. Never had 
Nelly met either of them. Harry visited them 
occasionally. Nelly would make him go. He, 
resenting their treatment of her, would not have 
gone nearly so often, had it not been for her per- 
suasive eloquence. 

‘They are old, Harry, and have no one but 
you.” 

‘«But they have no need to be so unjust to you, 
my pet.” 

“«If they are unjust, we must not be cruel; two 
wrongs never made a right yet,’’ pleaded tender- 
hearted Nelly. And, after baby came, she had 
another, a stronger argument. 

‘What if our precious should grow up, and 
become estranged from us. Harry, yon must go 
and see your father and mother to-morrow.” 

This was said upon that June night, when 
Harry saw the little face held up to the window 
to welcome him. Harry could not possibly have 
refused any request that that most perfect baby’s 
mamma could ask him; but to his regret he was 
obliged to tell her that he was to be sent to New 
York on business for the bank ; he must start in 
the morning, and should be gone two days. 

Nelly was too sensible a little woman, to make 
any objections to her husband’s leaving her on 
business, although it was the first time he had 
left her so long since their marriage. And Nelly 
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was not strong now; the little face on her bosom 
had stolen a good deal of her pink bloom. She 
made no objections to her husband's going; but 
she told him she should miss him very much, and 
should count the hours till he returned ; and then 
she asked the wonderful baby, ‘‘if she shouldn't, 
and if she didn’t think two whole days a terribly 
long time for papa to be gone ?”’ 

And the wonderful child, feeling, doubtless, 
an opportune twinge of colic, drew up its baby 
brows in a melancholy frown, and looked pathe- 
tically uncomfortable. And Nelly said, trium- 
pantly, ‘‘It knew, so it did, that its own papa 
was going away for two whole days!"’ 

Harry set out early the next morning, leaving 
two soft cheeks wet with tears where his kisses 
had been, Nelly’s and baby Susie’s. Let it not 
be understood that a three month’s old baby shed 
tears over its father’s departure. No, Nelly’s 
tears were on her own cheeks, and the baby 
cheeks pressed so closely to them were wet with 
them. 

Nelly said to herself ‘‘she was foolish; but, as 
she said, she was not strong, and two days seemed 
a long time for her husband to be away from 
her.”’ 

Upon this very same fair June morning, Harry’s 
father and mother—and she had been awake 
nearly all the previous night, counting the perils 
and anxieties of the journey—set out for Clay- 
burn. The old gentleman had an idea of getting 
a pension; he had been drafted in the war of 
1812. He knew well what the peril of war was, 
for he had been in an engagement; and he well 
remembered running every step of the way home 
from the battle-field, when the enemy appeared. 
He ran fourteen miles, and reached home per- 
fectly exhausted, and worn out with the fatigues 
of war. For this very active service he was now 
thinking of getting a pension. He had been en- 
couraged in the hope {;-9 keen-eyed lawyer in 
Clayburn, but he must appar before the justice 
personally. Of course, Mrs. Willard was not 
going to permit her husband to go alone on such 
a journey; dangers loomed up before her anx- 
ious eyes. Esther Price, her third cousin, who 
boarded with her now, having quarreled with all 
her first and second cousins, thought ‘‘ There was 
no need of Susan’s going. She was getting old, 
and there was no need of it.” 

This only whetted the old lady’s determination 
to go. ‘Old, indeed! She guessed she wasn’t 
so old now in actions, as some who was a little 
younger in years.” 

‘A little younger, indeed !”” 

Esther had bewailed her virginity too many 
years not to be tender upon the subject of age, 





and a long and warm di ion ensued. To tell 
the truth, ever since Esther was domesticated 
with Cousin Susan, she had looked upon her 
Harry’s refusal to marry her with lenity at first, 
and of late with absolute joy and triumph, to 
think she was no more nearly related to her than 
third cousin. They both had the Price temper 
that flared up on small occasions in gusty anger. 
And if the daily battles they fought had been 
with other weapons than their tongues, this story 
would probably not be written, as one or more of 
the actors would have been missing. It was a 
very warm altercation, Mrs. Willard taking the 
ground. 

‘‘That it would be altogether best for some 
people to attend to their own business, and let 
the affairs of other people alone, for other people 
were abundantly able to conduct their own affairs.” 

And Esther, taking the immovable position, 
‘that some folks needn't get into such a passion 
because somebody was advising them for their 
good.”’ . 

‘For their good!’’ But it is needless to reca- 
pitulate their wordy warfare. But when Mrs. 
Williard went out to the carriage, her head was 
well up in the air, and her bonnet-strings floated 
out defiantly on the sweet morning air. While 
Esther, as she made her morning toilet, tied up 
her back hair in so hard and vindictive a knot, 
that, to her after regret, she loosened several of 
her few locks of hair at the roots. 

Old Mrs. Willard did not often leave home, and 
she wearied and harassed her husband with 
fearful prophecies and forebodings. Three times 
during the first few miles, did she make the old 
gentleman, who was very lame, dismount from 
the high seat, and examine the harness. Then 
she heard the linch-pin break, and the axle-tree 
crack ; and then the springs broke down, one by 
one, in her vivid imagination. And at last, when 
midway a steep hill, the old lady declared “the 
whole wagon-bottom was breaking down, and told 
him to get out quick and see.” 

The old gentleman rose in his dignity, and de- 
clared, ‘‘ That he wouldn’t get out of that buggy 
again till they got to Clayburn, to suit anybody.” 

Poor old gentleman, how little did he know 
what fate had in store for him, although, per- 
haps, he was not so far wrong, he did not get 
out ‘‘to suit anybody.”’ 

The village of Clayburn lies in a most sheltered 
little valley, with high hills standing like senti- 
nels, in fadeless green livery about it, and it was 
in descending c~e of these hills, about a quarter 
of a mile from th village, that Mrs. Willard ex- 
claimed, again, 

“Father, do be care:al! I declare if you 
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hain’t run over every stun between here and 
home, and gone down into every rut. Why can’t 
you be careful? And I do believe one of the 
whiffletrees is broke.” 

“No it hain't,’’ said her husband, calmly. 
«‘ The whiffletrees are all right; you are always 
imagining things.” 

** Wall, do jest git out, and look,” said his 
wife, lifting her black lace veil, and peering down 
over the side of the carriage, ‘‘ You know Jim 
never can bear anything near his heels. We 
shall be killed jest as sure as the world.” 

**No, we shan’t, mother; I never have killed 
you yet, and you have been expectin’ of it for 
fifty years.” 

‘« Wall there hain’t no need of a man’s bein’ 
so careless.”’ 

‘I huin’t careless; you are notional, mother ; 
wimmen always be.” 

‘When we are both throwed out and killed, I 
guess you won’t twit me of bein’ notional.” 

‘‘T guess not,’’ says the old gentleman, calmly. 
But patience hath its limits, and when the old 
lady rose again, and put back her lace veil from 
her face, and peered down at the harness, the 
old gentleman, worn out by her complaints, and 
probably feeling that his dignity, as a driver, was 
being impeached, said to her, in a reproachful 
tone, 

“If it hadn’t been for you, mother, we should 
have a boy to be a driven’ for us.”’ 

Within the- memory of the old gentleman, 
never could such a speech have been made to his 
wife without drawing out as sharp an answer. But 
now she said nothing. Memory was busy with 
the old lady; memories of the time when she 
and her husband, then a handsome young man, 
would ride out with a bright little face between 
them; and small hands would proudly hold the 
end of the lines, thinking they were driving. 
Then, afterward, when they were older, she and 
father, sitting on the back seat together, while 
the handsome, bright-eyed boy, whom they both 
worshiped, sat before them, guiding the spirited 
horses to their great admiration. 

But Harry, their own boy, their idol, was 
separated from them now, and the old times 
could never come back again. Her boy, her 
farry! Somehow of late the old lady’s heart had 
ached for her boy more than ever. She hungered 
for the sight of his handsome, manly face; his 
straightforward, honest brown eyes ; his bright, 
sympathetic smile, his cheery, loving voice, his 
ringing langh. Ah, how bright and cheerful he 
had made the old homestead, which was dismal 
enough now. And what a child he had been to 





late Mrs. Willard often found herself asking this 
question to her own soul. Everywhere she heard 
only good of her son's wife; everything she 
heard of her showed the wisdom-of his choice. 
An aunt, one of the maiden angels who tread 
fearlessly amidst the fire of domestic dissensions 
with no smell of fire on their garments, visited 
both sister Susan and nephew Harry; and the 
keenest cross-questioning of sister Susan could 
extract nothing but good accounts of Harry's 
wife. Her sweet disposition, her dainty house- 
keeping, her economy, her industry, her warm, 
loving nature. Why, Aunt Rebecca grew eloquent 
over it. And baby Susie named for her. Why, 
Aunt Rebecca would Cescant upon the perfec- 
tions of the baby till sister Susie felt as if she 
must needs set out that very minute and take 
the baby, her own Harry’s baby, to her heart, 
if it were not for her pride. But her pride made 
a gulf between them that she could never cross; 
that was all that parted them. For Harry's mo- 
ther had had relentings of heart before Cousin 
Esther had come to make her home with them. 
But now, she had been there six months, and 
every day she would say to, herself, with groan- 
ings of spirit over her past blindness, ‘‘ What if 
I had had my way, and had made Harry marry 
her, what a life would he have had?’ She felt 
in her heart that no amount of wealth could com- 
pensate for the sharp thorns of her daily pre- 
sence. Cousin Esther was a very disagreeable 
person; and age, which mellows noble natures, 
like rare wine, also has power to sharpen vine- 
gar. Cousin Esther was not a pleasant presence in 
any man’s or woman's home. And as the days 
rolled by, more and more did Harry’s mother long 
for her boy, long to be fully reconciled with him, 
to see the old sunshine on his face when he look- 
ed at her. She felt that she could love his wife 
now for his sake, and for her own. After Cousin 
Esther’s companionship for months, she realized 
how pleasant it would be to have so gentle and 
sweet a daughter, as every one pictured Harry’s 
wife to be. 

But the old lady’s pride stood in the way. 
How could she bend her pride sufficiently to own 
she had been in the wrong? And she had said 
that she would never enter into her son’s wife's 
home, never call her daughter. And Harry had 
said she should never come to them till she did. 
No, it must go on always as it was now ; for wider 
than sea or land the old lady's pride separated 
them. And the old days could never come back 
again. 

The old lady was so wrapt in her musings, that 
she forgot, for n moment, the perils of the jour 


them till this one fault—and was it a fault? Of‘ ney, the imperiled carriage and harness, and 
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Jim’s heels. But a tremendous bound of the 
buggy aroused her, and she exclaimed, somewhat 
sarcastically, . 

“There, you couldn’t miss gettin’ on top of 
feat stun, could you? I know I heard some- 
thin’ crack then. Father, do get out and see.”’ 

“T won't get out.” 

Mistaken old gentleman, he did get out, The 
old lady was right this time. The whiffletrees 
did break, and Jim, incensed by having some 
strange object touch his sacred heels, wheeled 
round, ran the buggy into a ditch, and the old 
lady landed into a soft spot of grass; but the old 
gentleman, less fortunate, found himself upon a 
stone-heap, with the wagon-wheel partly across 
his arm. 

It was near a pretty white cottage where the 
accident occurred, and a delicate-looking lady, 
with a baby on her bosom, was looking out of a 
window, and saw it all. She dispatched her 


servant quickly to the spot, and a man who was 
working in her garden, dropped his spade, and 
ran after her. 

The old gentleman was senseless, and looked 
like a dead man; and he was taken up, and car- 
ried into the white cottage, with the grief-stricken 
old lady following him, shedding silent tears 


under the lace veil. 

Nelly, tender-hearted little Nelly, who had 
been known to cry over a lame dog, did not, you 
may be sure, see a white-haired old gentleman 
brought into her house unconscious, and a gray- 
headed old lady following him, weeping, without 
her own warm heart melting. She met the weep- 
ing old lady with tears in her own soft, blue 
eyes. She comforted her, and petted her as if 
she had been her own mother: she opened her 
best bedroom for the unconscious old gentleman ; 
and then, when the doctor came, she stood by 
him bravely, till he set the. broken arm. 

The old gentleman soon recovered his senses, 
He was stunned by the fall, or, as he always told 
it afterward, in relating the adventure to his 
friends, he would never fail to say, 

‘*T was stunted by the fall. They all thought 
I was dead; but I was only stunted.” 

Nelly was not strong, as we said, although the 
excitement had given her, for the time, an un- 
natural strength. And when the old lady, re- 
lieved of her first terrible dread, began to look 
about her, admiring the bright, cozy home, and 
the sweet little mistress, she caught sight of a 
photograph hanging upen the wall, and she ex- 
claimed, with eyes full of wonder, 

‘« How came my son Harry’s picture here ?”’ 

“Your son !’’ 

Then it was that Nelly, worn out with her love 





and her unusual toil, and the sudden shock, fell 
down in a fainting fit, at the feet of her aston- 
ished mother-in-law. It was the first time in her 
happy life, and when she recovered, she found 
her head on the old Jady’s bosom, and Harry's 
mother bent down and kissed her, and said, 

‘* My daughter !”’ 

And so the long silence, and the long estrange- 
ment was bridged over, and made as if it had 
never been, by that motherly kiss; and Nelly’s 
warm arms about her now fond mother’s neck. 

Nelly was very sick all that night; but she 
wouldn’t have her husband sent for. She said 
she was only weak; she should be better in the 
morning. And so she was very weak yet, not 
able to rise from the sofa much ; but, oh ! so sweet, 
and gentle, and loving; so fearful that Harry’s 
mother would tire out. But the old lady scorned 
the idea of weariness, she refused all rest. She 
stood over Nelly all night, and tended her with 
as gentle a care as she ever gave to her baby 
Harry. And baby Susie, in all her short, petted 
life, surely she had never known such closely 
watchful and admiring attention as she received 
during that night, and all the next day. And 
mamma Nelly felt her strength renewed, and her 
faith strengthened in what she had always be- 
lieved, that there was never such a child before! 
And grandma discovered new charms and excel- 
lences in the wonderful child every-hour. And 
the next day after the accident, about night-fall, 
as grandpa lay comfortably in his bedroom, and 
mamma Nelly lay on the sofa, smiling in her con- 
tent at the picture before her, of grandma hold- 
ing baby Susie in her arms, the little one uttered 
some grave remarks, in the wonderful dialect of 
infancy. Grandma looked up admiringly, and 
said, 

‘I thought my Harry was the sweetest child I 
ever saw ; but this child goes ahead of everything. 
I wouldn’t have believed it, if I hadn’t seen it 
with my own eyes.”” 

And then the old lady spoke every word 
slowly and emphatically, as its great import de- 
manded, 

‘‘This child, daughter, has an idee of talking. 
It is calling its father.” 

And then how mamma admired grandma’s ap- 
preciation of the wonderful babe. Why, even dear 
Harry had laughed a little when she had declared 
her firm belief that no other child ever approached 
it in intellect. He had thought ‘that three 
months was too immature an age for the intellect 
to expand to any great marked degree.” But 
grandma was older, and had had experience; of 
course, she knew. And how they sympathized 
over its astounding merits; and how the little, 
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tender fingers of the wonderful baby drew their 
hearts together. 

Of course, after thus “ being called’?, by his 
first-born, no father, unless his heart was stone, 
could delay his coming. Harry’s heart was not 
stone; it was composed of far softer materials, 
and it was not long after, that Harry, coming in 
quickly to surprise Nelly, saw a picture that al- 
most turned his brown locks hoary gray on the spot. 

‘‘Mother! You, here ?”’ 

** Yes,” said the old lady, as calmly as if it 
were an every-day occurrence. ‘ Your father 
broke the whiffletrees, and almost broke his neck, 
and your wife here has almost. killed herself 
takingcare of him.’’ And she added, asHarry bent 
down to kiss the sweet face on the crimson cush- 
ions. ‘Do you know, my son, that I think it 
was very thoughtless and imprudent in you to go 
off and leave her two days, as weak as she is?’’ 


Harry, happy Harry, was delighted to be } 


blamed in this way; and he made proper apolo- 
gies, pleading business, etc. 

From that time the old lady never once referred 
to the estrangement. But, as she was energetic 
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in her dislikes, so was she in her friendships. 
Her daughter-in-law, and especially the wonder- 
ful baby, Esther said, ‘‘ she made perfect fools of.”’ 
But as Esther left soon after to see if there was 
any warmth in a fourth cousin’s heart, or if it 
were, indeed, a frozen founiain of ice, as was her 
third cousin Susan’s, of.course her criticisms did 
not long.annoy.the old lady, And baby Susy 
pulled. off her grandma’s gold spectacles, and 
picked her choicest roses in peace, and-made de- 
lightful havoc with her knitting-work; and every 
act was good in the eyes of the doting grandmo- 
ther. So Nelly’s sweet presence and ‘‘ baby- 
fingers’ waxen touches’ renew the youth of the 
couple, at the old homestead, where Harry play- 
ed in infancy. 

Truly, we know not always whether what. we 
most wish may be for our best good, no more than 
did the children of Israel, who ‘‘rashly desired 
a king.’ For Mrs, Willard, enjoying the pros- 
perity and happiness of Harry and his gentle 
wife, returns thanks every day that she did not 
have the power to do what she so much desired 
to do at one time, ‘‘ forbid the dands.”’ 
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Wirn wistful glance and tender pride, 
The lamp of lifemore brightly burns; 
And now t6 you, my future guide, 
My woman’s heart forever turns. 
Where’er I looked, no kindly smile 


Becheered the darKeted pathway o’er; , 


No winsome voice to kindly wile 
The heavy-hearted hours before. 


Then guard thy manner, guard thy glance, 
Nor let my weary heart e’er plead, 
Withedrgoping lid of sufferance, 
A pardon for some light misdeed. 
I'm but a faulty, erring child, 
That must fore’er with duty strive; 
Then let reproof be kind and mild; 
Oh! love me, or I cannot live. 


There, look upon the upward blue! 
See, clouds are floating o’er its face, 
And mirror’d in the waters too, 
They come and go, e’er we can trace, 
Their thousand varied shapes the while, 
That please us with their mystic light; 
They only serve to make the smile, 
The light that follows, seem more bright. 


Then cast the shadow off thy brow, 
And smile as once you did, you know; 
Let storm-kings come, I can but trow, 
They'll be their own embittered foe ; 
With sunlight in these hearts of ours, 
We'll drive away the clouds that come, 
And while away the heavy hoyrs, 
In our own sunny Southern home, 





And when we're growing old, beloved, 
And gray is mingling with the brown, 

I hope to find our hearts, beloved, 
Without a single care or frown; 

And when we're tott'ring down the hill, 
Our footsteps groping o’er the way, 

I trust to find our hearts well filled, 
And angeis guiding us away. 


Rich blessings o’er our life are poured, 
As dew upon the opening flower; 
And cannot He a haven afford, 
A light upon the stormiest hour? 
Hush, hush, beloved ! I will not hear, 
Such vain repinings come from thee! 
Nor will I brook a frown, nor fear, 
But He will give His blessings free. 


Thou knowest not the long past years, 
Nor bitterness my heart hag known ; 
Nor how, with trembling hopes and fears, 

T've watched the joys like fairies-flown. 
Within my silent self there lives 

A niysti¢ voice, a spirit’s thrill, 
And thou cans’t help me as I strive, 

To guide it with a better will. 


Our life is but a single span, 
Of flowers soon, checked by thrifty weeds, 
In Summer's warm meridian, 
The better lost in grave misdeeds ; 
But I would lead a life as pure, 
As snows that cap the mountain height, 
And battling through temptation’s lure, 
Regild my brows with rainbow light. 
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« How the tempest rages, Miriam,” said the 
Rev. Thornton Wilton, to his sister, one terribly 
stormy Monday evening in November, as he sat 
in his cozy library, preparing a Thanksgiving 
sermon. “God pity any poor outcast who is 
compelled to breast it.” 

Miriam raised her magnificent dark eyes to 
the spiritual countenance of her brother, and 
looked lovingly on him. ” 

The two were wonderfully unlike in appear- 
ance. The brother, a man of twenty-five, was 
of medium height; that is, would have been, 
had he not been deformed by spinal disease. 
His countenance bere. marks of great thought, 
and showed the results of deep study, and no 
lack of suffering. His complexion was fair: the 
eyes deep blue, and fathomless, and the forehead 
high, and white as polished marble. The hands 
and feet were small and shapely as a woman’s: 
the voice deep and earnést, and when interested, 
thrilling in the extreme. 

His sister, Miriam Wilton, was a perfect type 
of budding womanhood, She was not more than 
nineteen; with dark eyes and hair; a perfect 
face, too perfect, some said ; and a slight, figure, 
though ong pxquisite in contour. Wonderfully 
accomplished, too, she was. These two were 
orphans. Indeed, Miriam could not remember 
her mother. Their father had died two years 
previous, and had left them quite wealthy. Mi- 
riam had ‘just quitted school at the time, and 
Thornton had finished his theological studies but 
shortly before. _The brother's health being some- 
what impaired, their physician had advised tra- 
vel, and for two years they had been wandering 
through Europe. They had been but a few weeks 
returned to their own homestead, near the charm- 
ing mountain villgge of Ivy-Glen; and Thornton 
had been invited to deliver a Thanksgiving ser- 
mon on the following Thursday, in the church 
which they had both attended when children— 
it being now without a Rector. 

The storm without only seemed to make the 
library more comfortable and pleasant. After 
Thornton’s remark, quiet once more fell on the 
two, and nothing could be heard but the scratch, 
seratch, scratch of the pen. Suddenly Thornton 
stopped, and leaned his head on his hand. 
Miriam watched him anxiously. for a few mo- 
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ments; and as his countenance gradually grew 


‘sadder, noiselessly approached him, and laid her 
“hand on the bowed head. 


‘What is it, Thornton? Why are you sad? 
What troubles you? For my part I fee! nothing 
but joy ; joy atthe thought that you are about 
to proclaim the everlasting Truth in our own 
dear church.” 

**T was thinking of Aer. Wondering if she 
would be there, in all her beautiful haughtiness 
and pride, I fear, sometimes, that I will not be 
able to do the Master’s work aright, with her 
proud eyes watching me. If she was only not 
here. The thought that she is, makes a very 
coward of me. If I could but drive from my 
heart this earthly love.”’ 

**Courage, brothér, courage! God will help 
you. He will support you in this‘trial, and give 
you the necessary strength. Some day she will 
love you; I feel it—I know it.” 

**Ah, Miriam! Don’t raise such false hopes. 
Besides, I could not ask her to link her life with 
my poor, deformed self.”’ 

‘If she knew the perfect soul incased in that 
poor, deformed body,” 

‘You are too partial. ‘Your affection for me 
makes you blind.’’ 


It. 

The old, ivy-covered church was closely pack- 
ed, on Thanksgiving day, for everybody was 
anxious to hear Thornton’s sermgn. 

Prominent, among the listen¢¥s;:wvas an old, 
gray-headed gentleman of fifty, or more; a tall, 
beautiful, exquisitely-dressed brunette; and a 
fine-looking gentleman of thirty; all occupying 
the same pew.. They were Judge Warner, his 
daughter Edith, and his former ward,.Paul Wal- 
combe. 

Thornton Wilton had requested that his sister 
might be permitted to officiate at the organ ; and 
she was accordingly installed at her post, oppo- 
site the pulpit, when the Warner party filed into 
the church. 

At the appointed hour, the voluntar¥ began, 
tremblingly at first ; low and thrilling ; but gradu- 
ally swelling into such a glad burst of thankful 
praise, that the congregation sai spell-bound. 

An attentive observer could have seen Paul 
Walcombe’s stalwart frame tremble under the 
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influence of the music. The old church, during 
sall-its existence, had never been filled with such 
wondrous harmony. After it ceased, the young 
clergyman entered the chancel. His long, white 
vestments concealed the disfigured body, and only 
the spiritual face could be seen. Kneeling reve- 
rently at the altar, for a brief period, the whole 
congregation felt, as they gazed on that bowed 
head, that he was a fitting servant of the Master ; 
and when he began the service, in those deep, 
thrilling tones of his, every one, in that crowded 
house, became reverent, as if unconsciously. 

During the whole service, the minister never 
looked toward the Warner pew; but Miriam knew, 
from the tremor in his voice, that he was aware 
of the presence of one of its occupants. 

After the service was concluded, and before 
the sermon, a clear soprano broke out, in that 
most wonderful of all anthems, ‘I know that my 
Redeetier liveth.’ No other sound was heard 
but the voice of the singer, and the accompani- 
ment of the organ. 

Then came the sermon, from the text: ** Oh! 
give thanks unto the Lord, for He is good; for 
His mercy endureth forever.’’ The rapt atten- 
tion of the congregation was ‘proof enough that 
it was a master-piece. Such exalted Christi- 
anity had never been spoken from that pulpit 
before. 

One pair of dark eyes, during it all, was fixed 
on the inspircd countenance of the deformed 
preacher ; often they were dimmed with tears, an 
emotion the proud, worldly beauty had never ex- 
hibited before. 

Every one said it was a wonderful sermon, and 
before’ night it was pretty generally known, 
among the congregation, that the Rev. Thornton 
Wilton would be invited to be the Rector of 
Ivy-Glen. 

After the service, Thornton waited in the 
Vestry-room for the people to disperse. Together 
Miriam and he left the church, only to discover 
Judge Warner and party lingering to speak with 
them. The Judge's gréeting was cordial, and all 
that it should be from ‘the old and firm friend of 
their dead father. Thornton's sélf-control was 
wonderful, when he greeted Edith, though the 
watchful, loving eyes of Miriam noted’ the com- 
pressed, bloodless lip, and the slight ‘shiver that 
shook the frail body. ' 

‘* We hope to keep you with us always, Thorn- 
ton,”’ said the Judge, putting his hand familiarly 
on the minister's shoulder. ‘* We are in need of 
just sucha man in our church. Though not a 
member myself, you know I have always felt the 
greatest interest in its welfare.” 


ingly. ‘I feel so utterly incompetent to per- 
form the duties of Rector here. But should the 
Master call me, His will shall be obeyed.” 

The Judge and Mr. Wilton had walked on 
ahead of the others. Paul Walcombe had been 
introduced’ to Miriam, whom he had not se-n 
since she wasa child. He praised her musical 
performance in such a manner that she was con- 
vinced he was sincere. 

“Tt is so seldom, Miss Wilton, that we hear 
good music at Ivy-Glen, that we could not help 
being entranced by your performance this morn- 
ing.” he said, with a bow. Miriam was attracted 
curiously by this great, hero-looking man. He 
seemed a very king among men, by his size; 
but much more so, when one became acquainted 
with his‘rare gifts of intelleet. He was a lawyer 
by profession, but had been a soldier in his time. 
as a large scar on his left temple, and his title of 
colonel proved. 

It was rumored in Ivy-Glen that he was pay- 
ing not unacceptable homage to the heiress of 
Warner Hall, as the Judge's place was called. 
Edith was a tall, dark, haughty-looking girl of 
twenty-two, accomplished, and worldly in the 
‘extreme, it was said. 

They chatted but a short time, then separated, 
and Thornton and his sister drove homeward. 
On their way they were very silent, and scarcely 
a word was spoken. Miriam’s thoughts, in spite 
of herself, would return to the great, leonine 
head anl figure of Paul Walcombe; while her 
brother’s sad countenance too plainly proved of 
whom he was thinking. 

“Judge Warner is going to call this evening, 
Miriam,’’ Thornton said, at last. 

“Is he? Do the others come with him?” 

‘“‘T presume not, or he would have mentioned 
them. I am very tired,’ he continued, ‘and 
will rest after dinner, till he comes.”’ 


TIT. 


So, after dinner, Moss-Grove, where the Thorn- 
tons lived, sank to quietness. Not so Warner 
Hall. The house there was full of guests, At 
dinner the talk turned on the morning service, 

‘* How was the music, Paul ?’’ asked one of the 
guests, who had not been at church. 

“Wonderful! Such as you seldom have the 
good fortune tolisten to. I could scarcely breathe, 
lest I might fail to catch the faintest whisper. 
It was the very embodiment of my ideal music.” 

‘* Who could have been so fortunate as to have 
gained your fastidious musical appreciation ?”’ 

“The minister's sister, Miriam,’’ quickly an- 
swered Edith. ‘‘She was a musical wonder even 





“1 don’t know,” repliéd Thornton, hesitat- 


in Europe.” 
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‘Ah, indeed? I would like to hear her,” 3} observer could have detected a likeness between 
said the gentleman who had asked these questions, } it and the beautiful face looking at it so intently. 
a Gen. De Lacy, a suitor of Edith’s. ‘It is very beautiful,” she replied, softly. 

Edith .was very restless after dinner. She ‘**T have some others which have not been hung 
spent the afternoon wandering about the house. } yet,” he continued. ‘+ Would you like to look at 
Toward sundown, she encouatered the Judge, ; them?” 
who -was going out, **Very much, indeed. You know how fond I 

“‘ Where to, papa?’’ she inquired. used to be of paintings, whena child. I have 

“T am going to call on the Wiltons, my dear.” } 2ot changed in the least since.” 

‘I will walk over with» you,” she said, very He. led her across the hall, into the library, 
quietly. and showed her a large portfolio, and some paint- 

‘Very well. I am glad to hear you say so, ings, framed, and leaning against the wall. 
for we, mugt have them here often. I would She appeared restless. She did not look very 
show them.eyery courtesy. ” Jong at any of them. Suddenly, she turned toward 

At the. outer gate, they met Paul Walcombe, him her beautiful, face; her pale lip quivering ; 
evidently waiting to accompany them. a tear trembling in each dark eye. , 

It was almost twilight, when they .reached ‘I have wanted to speak to you so much since 
Moss-Grove. Thornton had retired to his study, } your sermon this morning,”’ she said. ‘‘I have 
and Miriam was in the drawing-room, reading. been so worldly all my life—so far from anything 
She received the party with her usual grace and } 90d. Do you think I can be better? Won't 
dignity. Her brother soon appeared. you show——”’ 

‘‘ Weare very glad to have you back once more, Here she broke down, and dropping upon a 
Thornton,” said the Judge. * Moss-Grove has lounge, vainly endeavored to suppress her sobs. 
been too long unoccupied by its master. It really Thornton sat down beside her, and said, softly, 
seems ages since I have been here; and yet all is } “‘‘ Whosoever cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
familiar still,” he continued, looking around} cast out.’ ‘I am_the Way, the Truth, and the 
the room. Life; whosoever believeth on me, shall not die, but 

‘*Yes. We have made no change in the old ; have everlasting life.’ The way is clear for al, 
place, and do not contemplate doing so, at pre- $ for every one, my dear Miss Warner. He is wait- 


sent,’’ replied Thornton. ing to receive all His erring children who wish 
Paul and the two ladies were conversing at the $ to return. You can go to Him now—at once. 

other end of the long room. It is so simple. Just give yourself entirely into 
They were standing in front of a copy of one } the loving arms of Him.” 

of the old masters, and admiring it. Presently, Much more the earnest preacher said., Gra- 

Paul begged Miriam for some music, and led her } dually the sobs.ceased, and she became quieter. 

toward a grand piano. Then, seeing she was calm, Thornton kneeled be- 


“Not that,’’ she said, smiling. . ‘To-day is; side the couch, and prayed earnestly, eagerly ; 
Thanksgiving, and we will try the new organ, } prayed as,only one so spiritualized could. 
which only arrived yesterday. It has not been A gentle calm seemed to steal over Edith’s.soul, 
opened yet.” and she too slipped quietly to her knees. 

She conducted him toward a curtained alcove, The prayer finished, they both arose, and re- 
in which stood a handsome cabinet organ. She} turned to the drawing-room.. Soon after, the 
sat down at it, and touched the keys softly, car-; Judge and his party took their departure, after 
essingly, as one touches a child. But at the first } having received a promise from Thornton and 
sounds, she forgot all about her surroundings, } Miriam to dine with them the next day. 
and there burst forth such delicious strains of} Little sleep came to Thornton that night. He 
harmony, that her hearers marveled. could hear her voice, so unusually gentle, still 

Even the old Judge was moved. ringing in his ears. The soft eyes, too, filled 

Presently, the music became softer, and she} with tears,.came between him and slumber. He 
began a German Thanksgiving hymn, in @ low prayed for her as he had never prayed before, 
ininor, which was eminently beautiful. $ and for himself, too. - 

Thornton had moved toward Edith, wen the Nor was her sleep undisturbed. Her soul was 

; 








music began, and now addressed her. troubled with doubts, and her conscience was in- 
“You admire the Madonna?’’ he said, inquir- } flicting such punishment as she had never known 
ingly. ‘I selected jt for a fancied resemblance } before. Her.former idle life seemed so many 
to some one.” years wasted. Then her thoughts would. revert 
He did not say whom it resembled, but a close } to her interview with Thornton, and a momentary 
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calm succeeded the storm. She thought of his 
gentleness, earnestness, and piety. 

Somethin else, too, seemed to stir the depths 
of her heart—some long-hidden memory She 
could not define the feeling, but she knew there 
was a secret chamber in her heart, which no one 
had ever entered but he. Was it love? She 
could not decide. 


IV. 

Tue intimacy between the families gradually 
increased, and scarcely a day passed that they 
did not meet each other. Paul Walcombe at- 
tached himself to Miriam, and it soon became 
apparent that he, at least, did not prefer the 
heiress. The feeling was reciprocal on Miriam’s 
part, and for once the course of true love ran 
smoothly. 

The parish, meantime, had formally extended 
an invit&tion to the Rev. Thornton Wilton to be- 
come their Rector, and he had accepted. He 
was to be installed on Christmas-day, which fell 
on Sunday, and the sacrament was to be observed 
on the same occasion. 

The guests had all left Warner Hall but Gen. 
De Lacy, who was still paying assiduous atten- 
tions to Edith; but whether they were acceptable 
or not, she alone knew. 

Thornton was growing thin and weak, and it 
was a matter of serious doubt whether he would 
be able to withstand the severe winter of Ivy- 
Glen. His constant duties, with his, to him, 
hopeless love, were trying the poor, weak body 
too severely. 

The Monday before Christmas, Edith and Gen. 
De Lacy were sleighing, and on their way stopped 
at Moss-Grove. Edith alighted, and the general 
drove on, promising to call for her when he re- 
turned from a distant town, to which he was 
going on business. Edith was looking careworn, 
and there were circles under her eyes, which 
bespoke some sleepless nights and inward care. 

She had stopped to see Miriam, and spend the 
day with her, so she told the general. Miriam 
and Paul Walcombe had gone out, the servant 
said, but Mr. Wilton was in the library. There 
was nothing for her to do but to go into the 
house, as De Lacy was out of hailing distance. 

She told the servant ‘‘ not to inform Mr. Wil- 
ton that she was there, that she would not dis- 
turb him,” and went into the drawing-room. 
She was very restless, and had an undecided 
thought working at her heart. A wish, in fact, 
to see him, which had been the real motive of 
her coming. She had heard of his going away, 
after the Christmas season and its ceremonies; 
and as Warner Hall would be full of guests on 








the morrow, for the holydays, this, she knew, 
would be the last opportunity she could have of 
seeing him alone. She wandered up and down 
the long drawing-room for some time, looking at 


‘the engravings, now and then, and starting again 


on her purposeless walk. Finally, she came to @ 
sudden, decisive stop, and, crossing the hall, she 
tapped lightly on the library-door. No answer 
being returned, she gently turned the handle, 
and peered into the room. Thornton was sitting 
at his study-table, with his manuscript lying be- 
fore him, but not writing, for his head was lying 
on his crossed hands, on the table, and his figure 
gave evidence of the greatest dejection. Edith 
had never seen him so utterly prostrated before, 
and paused in some alarm. Then, summoning 
up her resolution, she entered the. room, and 
closed the door quietly behind her. Her heart 
gave a great throb, as she crossed to where he 
sat; but the soft velvet carpet did not betray her 
presence. 

A moment, she stood looking down on the 
bowed head.. A greater emotion than compas- 
sion beamed forth from her dark eyes. It was 
love. Yes, the proud heiress loved the deformed 
minister ; loved with all the wealth of her pas- 
sionate nature. 

At last she laid her hand, gently, on the minis- 
ter’s shoulder. 

He raised himself quickly. 

‘Edith !”’ he cried. 

“Yes. You are surprised to see me,’’ she 
said, her voice trembling in spite of herself. 
«*Gen. De Lacy left me at the door. I came to see 
Miriam, but she is out. I made so bold as to 
come here. I see 1 have disturbed you !"’ 

She spoke brokenly, in evident embarrass- 
ment. 

** You did not,”’ hecried, eagerly. ‘* You never 
disturb me, Miss Warner.”’ 

‘* You said Edith, a moment ago,’”’ she answer- 
ed. ‘Why go back to the more formal title? 
We used to be Thornton and Edith to each other.” 

‘‘That was long ago, in the happy past,’’ he 
answered. Then, after a moment, he said, ‘I 
presume you have heard that I am going away 
on Monday next. This will be my only’ oppor- 
tunity for saying, ‘good-by’ to youalone. Good- 
by, and God bless you.’’ He took her hand, 
pressed it, and turned away. 

She walked unsteadily from the room, and 
closed the door behind her, without a word. 
Then, as she was crossing the hall, she thought 
of a message from her father, which she had for- 
gotten, and returned quickly to the library. 

What was her surprise to see Thornton lying 
on the lounge, his frail body shaken with sobs. 
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She went up to him, put her hand on his fore- 
head, and said, ‘‘ What is it? What grieves you 
‘so, Thornton ?”’ 

At that name, so tenderly pronounced, he 
started, and looked up, with a gleam of wild 
hope in his eyes. But he checked himself in a 
moment. 

“Porgive me. I thought you had gone,” he 
said. ‘‘ Why did you return to torment me?’ 

The truth suddenly dawned on her. 

“Torment you?” she cried. ‘Oh, Thornton, 
look at me. Don’t yousee? I love you--I love you.” 

He threw his arms about her, and drew her, 
blushing, down on his bosom. ‘My darling! 
my darling love!” he murmured. ‘Can it be 
true? Oh, God! I thank Thee,” he said, lifting 
his eyes to heaven. 

Then he looked into Edith’s tearful eyes. 

‘You love the poor, weak, deformed minister! 
Me! You, the proud beauty! My queen!’ he 
cried. ‘‘I have loved you so long, Edith, my 
love—so long, and so hopelessly. This is 
was killing me. I prayed to God to 
image from my heart ; but, in His goodness, He saw 
fit to give me your dear heart instead. Speak— 
speak my own, say it is not a dream.” 

“It is true, Thornton, 1 do love you, with all 
my heart,’’ she whispered. Then, trying to 
laugh, she added, ‘‘ But I had to propops to you. 
I never thought to do that.” 

‘** Ah, you were too noble not to tell me, when 
you discovered that I loved you. I would never 
have told you. I thought I should grow strong, 
when away from you; but God has been kinder 








to me than I should have been to myself. You 
are sure you won't regret it, my love? You 
won't grow weary and ashamed of your de- 
formed——”’ 

‘Hush !’’ putting her small hand over his 
mouth. ‘ You must not say that again. To me 
you are the noblest and most perfect of men. 
Mine. Oh, Thornton, my king,”’ she burst forth, 
“I believe I have loved you since we were chil- 
dren; but I only discovered it to-day.” 

They sat there until the shadows of the short, 
winter day began to close about them, thinking 
only of each other, supremely happy. Thus 
Miriam and Paul found them, Thornton ex- 
plained all. Miriam’s face grew radiant when 
she heard of her brother's happiness, When 
Thornton had finished, Paul quietly took Miri- 
am’s hand in his, despite her blushes, and led 
her in front of the other pair, where he coolly 
informed them that they, too, had been telling 
each other secrets. Then the women fell to kiss- 
ing each other, and the men grasped each other s 
hands warmly. 

Thornton preached his Christmas sermon, and 
did not leave Ivy-Glen to recruit his health; that 
was now unnecessary. Edith, the once proud 
beauty, took the solemn vows of the church on 
the same Christmas-day, and early in the New 
Year, both couples were united in the old church 
for time and eternity. 

A happier household cannot be found than that 
of Moss-Grove; and Edith makes a model pas- 
tor’s wife: and with her great fortune, is able to 
do uncounted good. 
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A wReatTH of flowers, fresh and fair, 

To crown thy waving, rippling hair 
With rose’s blush and pink’s perfume, 
Would well thy regal brow become ; 
And while the giver thus would tell, 
The thoughts that in her bosom dwell, 
Of friendship true, or hopes, or fears, 
Of joy sometimes, sometimes of tears; 
Sure beauty’s brow would justly bear 

A wreath entwined with flowers so fair, 
And proudly claim of right its own, 
The trilute thus to beauty shown. 

But fairest flowers so soon would fade, 
_ Fit embiem of our hopes decayed, 

And leave behind but dust to tell, 

The words that once they told so well, 
But here, upon these pages fair, 








Are flowers traced; flowers from where 

The fairest grow. The heart's best flowers 
Are gathered here, culled from the bowers 
Of soul and intellect; nor e’er decay, 

But ever fresh and bright are they. 

So may thy life be ever fair; 

May faithful friends thy sorrows share; 

May joys around thy pathway gather, 

And guardian angels o’er thee hover. 

May dove-eyed peace her blessings lend, 
Love, hope, and friendship e’er attend, 

And all unite to strew thy path 

With flowers perfumed with Heaven's breath. 
And may that path in death’s dark hours, 
Lead up to Heaven’s perennial flowers; 

And of those flowers a wreath shall be 

By angel hands entwined for thee. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 148, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wuen Lady Rose found herself within the 
shelter of the grand old mansion that had been 
a residence for the St. Ormand's more than acen- 
tury, she turned her sweet face, now kindled 
almost wildly with. excitement, upon her old 
friend. 

‘«‘ [—I think that the crowd has made my head 
ache, your grace. May I go at once to my 
room ?”’ 

‘«Certainly, dear child ; but not so fast. This 
long train will be under your feet, and doing 
mischief. There, now.’’ 

The kind old lady gathered up the rich sweep 
of silk, lace and roses, which she threw lightly 
over the young lady’s arm, and, leaning forward, 
kissed her cheeks. 

«« Now, run away, and let Hipple take off those 
tiresome things. They are enough to drag the 
strength out of a giant. But what would a court 
be without them? One must sacrifice a little for 
the dignity of a nation, or our best statesmen 
would never he able to keep it up.’ 

There was just a shade of excitement more 
than usual in the old lady’s manner, and her 
kiss was full of caressing kindness. Lady Rose 
felt this, and after running up half a dozen steps, 
paused and looked back, as if tempted to rush 
down, fling her arms about that stately neck, and 
give to her friendship all the pain and passion that 
had flamed so suddenly in her heart. 

The Duchess saw all this in the wistful look 
those great, blue eyes bent upon her, and turned 
away, altogether too honorable for any desire to 
win confidence in a burst of excitement that might 
be repented of in cooler moments. But her 
sweet, old face grew serious as she entered her 
own room. 

“She is suffering, poor child. I know how 
to pity her. Yes, yes, looking back through all 
these years, I grow sad, even now, to think how 
a young creature like that can suffer. But it 
passes. We go out of the sunshine into the 
shadow, from that into sunshine again, learning 
to submit, to tame down all turbulent wishes, to 
mingle with the world, and become worldly, as I 
am. Yes, as I am.” 


} shook her head irresolutely. 








The old lady was more disturbed than she 
liked to believe, and sat a long time in her crim- 
son easy-chair, while the glow of purple, to which 
she was born, floated richly through the court- 
robe, lying in ample waves about her feet, and & 
shade of deep sadness crept over her delicate old 
face. 

‘‘ How I pity her,” she thought; ‘so fair, so 
good, and capable of suffering like that. Yet, I 
would almost be glad of the pain if the power 
to feel it might come back. How wild she looked! 
How wonderfully beautiful! I am glad St. Or- 
mand saw it. I did not think that eyes, so blue 
and soft as violets, could express so much. Yes, 
I am glad St. Ormand saw her then.” 

Thus the old lady dreamed on, half-romantic, 
half- worldly, thinking of her own youth, of the 
triumphs and pain, the conquests given to her 
pride; the ambition that grew strong as love it- 
self, when the power of her husband became 
strong in the land. 

Ah, but more than all, did this old lady think 
of one who died half a century before, and whose 
picture, taken in a lientenant’s uniform, lay even 
now in the most secret drawer of her desk, from 
which she sometimes took it, with bated breath, 
until the scant, painful tears of old age would 
come slowly across her vision, and blot out the 
face that seemed to reproach her so. 

Perhaps it was the memory of this picture that 
made her think with such tender commisseration 
of the Lady Rose. But, after all, I fancy it was 
her own kind heart, which had always kept 
gentle and womanly under the purple of her high 
estate. For there such hearts are found oftener 
than people of less degree are willing to admit. 

The opening of a door aroused the old lady 
from her dream. 

‘Did your grace ring ?”’ 

This question was asked in the low, deferen- 
tial voice of a well-trained English servant. The 
Duchess looked at a small bell of gold and silver, 
interlaced, standing on the teble near her, and 
She had been so 
deep in her dream of far-off years, that she was 
quite uncertain whether her hand had touched 
the bell or not. 
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«I do not recollect, Forbes; but now that you 
are here, we will change all this. It has been a 
bright day, but I am fatigued. - The truth is, 
Forbes, your mistress is getting old.”’ 

There was trouble in the old waiting woman’s 
face, as she listened to the pathetic plaint. She 
came close to her mistress, standing behind her 
chair, as she unfastened the clustering diamonds, 
which held the traditional barbs of gossamer lace, 
and the white ostrich plumes which waved over 
her hair, as soft and white as themselves. 

“It is for women like me to grow old,’’ she 
said, dropping the great diamonds into their case, 
and laying the feather, which trembled in her 
hand, on the dressing-table. Then she began to 
busy her withered fingers with the lace. ‘‘ But I 
never will while my mistress keeps so young, so 
much handsomer than any oue else.” 

“IT know you think so, Forbes, because you 
came to me when we were both young and happy, 
tuo; but it is a long time since then.” 

‘Yes, your grace, a long time; but to me this 
hair is as soft as it was then; and oh! so much 
more beautiful.” 

‘Yes, it was gold then; but turned to silver 
now. Sometimes, Forbes, I do not feel the change 
more than you see it. When you came in I had 
all the sadness of the old time about me; a little 
of its bloom, too, just here.” 

The old lady pressed one delicate hand. upon 
her heart, and sighed heavily. 

“There your grace is always young, and 
always will be,” said the maid, with moisture in 
her eyes ; ‘‘ to say nothing of a figure, upright, as 
it was at sixteen, and a face that grows more 
heavenly every year. I see no young lady that 
compares with my mistress.” 

The maid, who was scarcely ® year younger 
than her mistress, gathered the mass of white 
hair she was brushing up in her hands, and kisse1 
it so softly, that the Duchess was unaware of this 
evidence of devotion. 

“This reminds me, Forbes, that you and I 
have been growing old together.” 

‘* Yes, as a humble body like me might presume 
to grow old with your grace. I do not deny that.” 

‘¢But you have services to render.”’ 

‘*No, no! Notthat. Nothing that Forbes can 
do for her mistress is a service,” exclaimed the 
maid, dropping those white tresses in a panic, 
for she guessed what this gentle speech was lead- 
ing to. 

‘But we are both old, Forbes—very old, you 
and I.’ 


‘« But your grace is young at heart, and I—I 
am young everywhere, when my mistress is to be 
served.”’ 








“IT know—I know; but I get very wrong at 
times, as I am now, Forbes. It tires me even to 
sit here and be undressed. You must feel weary 
also !’’ 

‘‘It does not tire me to undress your grace, 
and never will; never, while the good God gives 
me h . Oh, my lady, do not think again of 
what is*in your mind. I could not bearit. In- 
deed I eould not!” 

The Duchess turned, to look over her shoul- 
der at the woman, who had been her constant 
attendant for half a century. Tears were slowly 
rolling down that quivering face. Iler hands had 
fallen to the back of the chair, which shook under 
them. 

‘*What! Crying, Forbes? What a foolish old 
woman! I only thought to make your duties 
lighter—to keep you near me as a dear, faithful 
old friend, rather than a servant. Is there any- 
thing to cry about in that.?”’ 

«Yes, your grace, everything. I could not be 
always with my mistress, and see another caring 
for her. The thought is cruel. I cannot bear it. 
Oh, mistress, I am not old enough for that.” 

‘Come, come! You are dropping my hair all 
about,” said the old lady, adown whose cheek a 
tear was rolling. 

“It is because the thought of seeing another 
doing it takes away all my strength. I that have 
counted the gray hairs since the first one came, 
and loved them the better for being white, to give 
way to another person, only because she is 
younger. Ah, I should not last long after that. 
It would kill me!’ 

The Duchess turned away her head, and swept 
her handkerchief across her eyes, determined not 
to cry before her old waiting woman, though her 
voice was full of tears when she spoke. 

‘‘Then no one shall ever come between us, 
Forbes. You and I will travel on together, mis- 
tress and maid to the last.” 

Forbes longed to drop down upon her knees, 
and kiss the hand that had withered like the leaf 
of a white lily since she first saw it; but the ha- 
bitual reverence which nothing can break down 
between a highborn English lady and her ser- 
vant prevented this. Their feelings were too 
deep for anything but a low sob, which the Duch- 
ess answered with a gentle sigh. 

‘There, now, Forbés,’”’ she said, at last. *‘ You 
and I are too old. for scenes that stir the heart. 
There was a time when they seemed a necessity 
of life; but now tears hurt the eyes with their 
slow, creeping pain.” 

‘‘ Forgive me, mistress,’’ pleaded the old ser- 
vant, wiping her eyes. ‘I never will cry again, 
now that I have a promise.” 
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“Of course, Forbes, I expect that. What on 
earth can old people like us have to weep about ? 
Now bring me something loose and comfortable. 
1 must have rest. It is very tiresome feigning 
youth and strength so many hours together ; be- 
sides, the diamonds are heavy, and hurt my head 
a little. Oh, that is nice, Forbes. I do not think 
any one could understand me as you always 
have.”’ 

Forbes smiled, grimly. She had taken away 
those festive robes, and brought out a dainty 
wrapper of mauve silk, with a soft, qui'ted 
lining, which terminated in trimmings of swans- 
down about the loose sleeves and neck. This 
she wrapped about the old Jady tenderly, as if it 
were a child she longed to caress, and leading 
her to a couch, arranged its downy pillows under 
her head. 

** No, no,”” murmured the Duchess, closing her 
eyes, while a delicious sleepiness stole over her. 
“No one could ever take such care of me. I 
was cruel to think of it; but, after all, most cruel 
to myself.”’ 

Forbes sat down near the couch, and watched 
her mistress, as she slept. The diamonds still 
gleamed in a heap on the table; the purple robe 
stiil lay in the next room uncared for; but to the 
old waiting-woman one hour of sweet siumber 
for the mistress she loved was worth them all. 
So there she sat, motionless as a statue, while 
the lady slept. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Ace yearns for repose. Youth plunges into 
excitement, either of joy or pain, scorning rest 
as a want of feeling. 

When Lady Rose went to her chamber, after 
the presentation, it was with the wild sensation 


of a hunted fawn, which, after vain efforts, had } 


failed to conceal itse'f from the danger it dreaded. 
In that crowd she had seen the face of a man 
who had once been the dearest object to her in 
existence. It was from this man she had fied, 
when he became the husband of another; fled, 
with a keen sense of humiliation and shame, 
which clung to her proud, gentle nature with all 
the cruel tenacity of acrime. It was the pres- 
ence of this man she had feared when protesting 
so uselessly against this visit to London. In the 
stillness of her solitude she had failed to cast 
this first love from the soul it had possessed even 
in childhood. With little else to think of, she 
Lad, in striving to conquer a feeling, fostered its 
remembrance. At a distance she dared to think 
of the man she had loved with little self-reproach. 
It was like dwelling upon memories of the dead. 


eee 





{ But here, in London, such thoughts. grew inte 
} the magnitude of a crime. ‘Her heart had leaped 

at the sight of him; a cry of pain and pleasure 
} had broken from her unawares. While longing 
to rush toward another woman's husband, she 
had been glad to flee from him; and now, shut 
in her room, locked with key and bolt, she scarce- 
ly felt safe. 

What could she do? What way was there for 
escape? Walton Hurst was in town. Was she 
with him? Would they meet again? If so, would 
she have the strength to meet him calmly? This 
man was her cou3in, the woman her cousin's 
wife. Of all the feelings that had wrung her 
heart, and warped her young life, they were ig- 
norant; she hoped so, at least. The agony had 
been great when the discovery of this marriage 
was made, but the pride of her race—better still, 
the pride of her womanhood—had borne her up 
so bravely, that neither of these two-could have 
penetrated her secret. How, then, were they 
to be avoided ? 

Up and down the room she walked, asking 
herself wild questions, reproaching herself with 
tearful bitterness for the anguish that filled her 
heart. 

“* Not yet,’” she said to Hipple, who knocked 
at the door; “1 want nothing done at pre- 
sent.”’ 

‘‘ But, my lady, there is a gentleman below ; 
here is his card.”’ 

Lady Rose took the card and glanced at the 
name, turning white as a lily while she read it. 

«Warton Hurst.” 

**T will come down,” she said. 

«Yes, my lady.” 

‘‘Where is he? In the drawing-room ?” 

“No, my lady. He seemed to know the house, 
? and went to the small parlor. But, my lady ” 

** Well, Hipple——’”’ 

‘He isn't the same person we left at the Rest 
more than a year ago. I hardly knew him. I, 
who have seen him, man and boy, since he was 
born.” 

Lady Rose did not answer; but all around 
her mouth the lines tightened, and the color 
fled. She closed the door, and strove to con- 
} quer the agitation that threatened to betray ali 
; she wished to conceal. More than once she went 
to the mirror, and interrogated her white face in 
the glass. It was greatly agitated; but she saw, 
with a sort of horror, that gleams of joy were 
turning the violet of her eyes to black, and that, 
in despite of herself, a tremor, which was not 
all pain, thrilled every nerve in her body. 

The lady was still in her court-dress, but she 








$ dared not go down until the whiteness left her 
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face. Well, she had not long to wait. The first 
thought of meeting this man, whom she had 
loved in secret so long, had driven the blood 
back to her heart, but that sent it back again, 
richer than before, flushing her fair cheek with 
roses, and burning her lips to coral, 

‘“‘He will not think me love-lorn, now,” she 
thought, triumphantly. ‘‘There is no chance 
that he, a married man, should cast pity on his 
old playmate. Now, let me act as highly as I 
I look, and this first trial will be over.” 

She went down stairs at once, crossed the hall, 
and hurried toward a young man, who stood on 
the threshold of an inner room, with both hands 
out, ready to receive her. 

“* Rose !”” 

‘Walton |” 

The young man held both her hands in his, 
and drew her to a seat, warmed to the heart by 
the sweet cordiality of her greetirg, for her agi- 
tation struck him in no other light. She looked 
into his face, and a cloud came over hers. It was 
thin and pale, as she had never seen it before. 

* Are you ill, Wa!ton?’’ she was about to say, but 
changed the anxious question into a softer phrase. 

«* Are you quite well, Walton ?”” 

The young man shook his head, a little gravely. 

“T am not sure that I ever have been quite 
well since that——”’ , 

Lady Rose shrunk from the subject, but forced 
herself to finish the sentence he had broken off, 
on feeling her shudder. 

«Since that awful blow in the woods of Nors- 
ton’s Rest,” she said. ‘Ah, I wonder if any of 
us will ever recover the sorrows of that time? 
They haunt me in my sleep.” 

“‘ Did you feel them so much, Rose? I hoped 
that you had escaped the general misfortune.’ 

The shadow of a great pang swept that lovely 
face. Spite of her proudest efforts, tears came 
to the lady’s eyes. 

‘You could not expect that, when—when all 
I had ever been taught to love was in such deep 
distress. My poor guardian es 

‘Oh, he has never been the same man since. 
IT think he misses you more than any anything,”’ 
said Hurst. ‘‘ Indeed, the old place itself seems 
gloomy without you”’ 

Lady Rose smiled, but there was a faint bit- 
terness in the curve of her lip, which Hurst did 
not understand. 





‘«Is—is your wife—is Ruth there?’ she asked, 
with some difficulty of speech. 

**No. She is in London.” 

“Tn London?” 

“Yes. The old house depresses her. She 
never can forget all that happened there, or the 








circumstances of her girlish life. I sometimes 
think she would be happier in the cottage than 
she ever will be at the Rest.” 

‘‘Happier? Happier anywhere than with— 
with her husband? I cannot believe that,” said 
Lady Rose, almost indignantly. 

‘* Wild birds, taught to fly in the forests, do 
not take to cages so kindly as you may imagine,” 
answered Hurst. 

Lady Rose fell into silence. She was thinking 
of the old mansion-house, they called Norston’s 
Rest, its balconies, its terraces, and that forest- 
like park, in which the gardener’s cottage, from 
which Walton Hurst, had taken his wife, stood 
like a bird’s-nest, half buried in flowers. Yes, 
she had seemed happy there; but was it possible 
that she could ever lock back with regret, being 
Walton Hurst’s wife? For the first time, Lady 
Rose was beginning to feel some glimmers of con- 
tempt for the beautiful woman who had dashed 
all the sunshine out of her own life. 

‘But, Sir Noel, your father. Surely he must 
have made your wife in love with her home, so 
near the only one she has ever known too.”’ 

‘Sir Noel is not the cheerful man you once 
lived with, Lady Rose. Somehow, Ruth seems 
quite afraid of him. Indeed, she has not yet got 
over her deference for the old housekeeper, who 
was her godmother you know,”’ 

Hurst spoke of these things in the confidence 
of a man who discusses the most private affairs 
with one who had been in the same household 
from childhood. Hehad no idea that every word 
he uttered went like needles of fire through that 
fair girl's heart, or that, spite of her generous 
nature, a thrill of satisfaction followed some of 
the careless words he dropped about the insuf- 
ficiency of his married life. It was strange that 
two souls that had expanded in the same atmos- 
phere, and been fostered by the same loving care, 
should have grown so far apart, that the words of 
one could be unconsciously a pang of bliss or pain 
to the other. 

‘But 1 have been talking of myself all this time,” 
said Hurst, ‘‘while you tell me nothing. Why 
was it, Rose, that you left the Rest so strangely ? 
I did not think the ambition to set up an inde+ 
pendent life would ever reach you. Of all the 
family your attachment to the old place seemed 


deepest.” 
‘‘T was attached to the old place,’’ answered 
Lady Rose, with tears in her eyes. _ ‘* How could 


Ihelpit? There was not a tree in the park, or 
a rose in the garden, that I did not love.” 

“‘Why did you leave the trees and the roses, 
then ?”’ questioned Hurst, with a pleasant smile. 





‘* Because—because I was getting restless of 
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the solitude. Besides, the family was, in a sense, 
broken up.”’ : 

‘You mean that my marriage did this.” 

“No, no! I did not say that!’ 

“T sometimes think it is the truth though. 
Will you never go back, Rose?” 

Lady Rose shook her head. 

*‘T have wanted you there so much. The old 
place seemed very desolate without you. There 
was no sunshine in the rooms—no music of 
laughter in the haJls. Ruth moved through them 
likea frightened bird, and Sir Noel—— But I have 
told you that my father has never been the same 
man, since that fearful time when my rash work 
brought so much misery down upon us all.’’ 

Lady Rose was crying softly now. It wasplea- 
sant to hear that she had been wanted in the old 
home; pleasant to know that the man by her 
side had no suspicion of the feelings which had 
forced her to leave it. 

‘* You are beginning to relent toward usalittle,” 
said Hurst, taking her hand, which he raised to 
his lips, after a moment’s unaccountable hesita- 
tion; for he had done the same thing many a 
time, even when they were children together, in 
the woods of Norston’s Rest. ‘‘ Before long, you 
will go. down to the old place with us. Do not 
shake that head. You would not find the heart, 
knewing how much we need you, Ruth most of 
all.”’ 

‘Tt is early to think of that yet. Besides, I 
am with the Duchess of St. Ormand, and, of 
course, she guides my movements.”’ 

Hurst had not yet asked Lady Rose to call on 
Ruth. He fancied that the patrician prejudices 
of her race had been wounded by his marriage 
with this loyely girl, and hesitated to ask this 
favor of her. There was something so gracefully 
dignified in her bearing, so impressive in the 
delicate splendor of her beauty, that he felt the 
contrast between her and the bright piquant 
being he had married, with more force than he 
would have liked to admit, even to himself. ‘ He 
looked at her, standing up to bid him adieu, in 
the rich array-of that court-dress, and wondered 
at the rare growth of her loveliness. Inher own 
fashion, surrounded by deep rich colors and 
piquant draperies, Ruth was a quaint, sparkling, 
and most attractive person. No Spanish gipsy 
ever had finer eyes, or hair of such lustrous black- 
ness; but Hurst could not help feeling that, in a 
dress like that, which swept around Lady Rose, 
Ruth would lose all the best points of her wild 
beauty. Perhaps he did not love his wife the 
less for that; but pride is a strong point in the 
love of any man worth having. 

While Hurst stood there, prolonging the inter- 





view, because of its pleasantness to him, Lady 
Rose observed, with a sharp thrill of anxiety, 
that his sentences were more than once broken 
up by a slight cough; and she saw that the hand, 
which he lifted to his mouth at, such times, was 
thinner and whiter than she had ever seen it 
before. This anxiety at last broke out in words. 
“Oh, Walton! fell me. Have you suffered 
much? Is that cough always with you?” 
«‘Suffered? No more than I deserved, Rose. 
As for the cough Yes, it is always with me, 
more or less; but that amounts to nothing. When 
you are with us again, which must be, Rose, I 





shall grow strong as ever.” 

Again he lifted that fair hand to his lips, and 
went away. She listened to his footsteps as they 
trod the marble of the hall, holding her breath 
that no part of the precious sound might be lost, 
then she gan up stairs, locked the door of her 
room, and fell to kissing the hand his lips had 
touched. After that she threw herself on the 
couch, half kneeling, half lying there, and wept 
passionate tears of contrition. 

‘*Itis because I find him so sadly fallen away,”’ 
she pleaded with herself. | ‘‘So pale, too, except 
that red flush on his cheeks, which burns into 
my heart. Could I help feeling for him, being 
human? Oh, my God! my God! spare him, if 
not for my sake—I must not ask that—bhut for 
hers—his young wife’s. I have learned to suffer; 
but this, this that I dread, is more than I can 
bear and live.”’ 

Ah, how many women, since the world began, 
have put words, eloquent as these, into prayer; 
yet lived on, and trod the way to deeper suffer- 
ing. No human soul can understand its own 
great capacity for anguish. 

Hipple at the door again. No, she would not 
let her in. Even that faithful woman should not 
see the shame of her tears. By-and-by a softer 
knock came, and a sweet old voice asked to come 
in. Lady Rose turned the lock then, ana stood 
all flushed and shrinking, before the Duchess, 
who still wore her dainty dressing-gown, and had 
her gray hair done up in a coil, like some sweet- 
voiced old nun. <A door led from her dressing- 
room into that of Lady Rose, so the old lady did 
not care to have her dress put in better order, 
but sunk into an easy chair, and folded the down 
trimmings over her bosom. 

‘*So you Have had a visitor while I was sleep- 
ing?’’ she said. ‘‘ Not St. Ormand, surely? We 
must not have him running here.” 

‘“‘Isn’t that a little hard, as we are occupying 
his house?’’ asked Lady Rose, sitting down at the 
old lady’s feet. 

**Not at all, my dear. We could not put up 
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with his rattling ways; but you do not tell me 
that he has dared to call.” 

‘*No, your grace. It was Mr. Hurst, my guar- 
dian’s son, that you have heard about.” 

“Mr. Hurst! He that married the gardener’s 
daughter? I thought they were abroad.”’ 

“No, They are at present living in London.” 

“Ah, indeed !’’ ejaculated her grace, falling 
into silence, during which she reflected on the 
faint cry that had startled her, as she left the 
palace. 

Lady Rose fell into'thought also, such thoughts 
as wring expressions of pain from the lips. 

At last she looked up, and spoke, in a low, con- 
strained voice, 

“Your grace, my kind, kind friend, would 
you think it strange, ungrateful, if I asked to go 
back to the quiet home I was rash to leave?” 

‘Go home, child? So soon after a brilliant 
presentation? No, no, I cannot consent to that. 
What has this young man been saying, that you 
think of it?” 

‘“‘He? Oh, nothing. I think there was very 
little said between us, considering we are such 
old friends. But, oh; dear, dear lady! I cannot 
bear the fever of this life.”’ 

The Duchess laid one hand on the beautiful 
head which had fallen upon her knee, patting it, 
smoothing the rich hair, and bending her sweet, 
old face aboveit, with a look of infinite compas- 
sion. 

‘* By-and-by we will go back to our homes, my 
Rose, but not yet; or these Hursts will think we 
have run away from them.” 

Lady Rose looked up, startled by the idea. 

“Oh, no. They must not think that.” 

“On the contrary,. my love, their presence 
here imposes a duty upon us. You, as a rela- 
tive, however distant, and a ward of the family, 
are bound to break with it altogether i 

«‘ Ah, I could not do that!” 

‘‘T know the motive might be misunderstood. 
But I was about to say that you must give up 
the family, or yield a frank and generous sup- 
port to this young woman. She is a Hurst now.” 

“TI know, I know; but how can I? What 
power have I to help her?”’ 

‘« Very little, perhaps. Yet, a great deal, be- 
ing the sweetest friend of an old woman who has 
not outgrown all her social influence.”’ 

«Your grace !’’ 

“This young man is the friend of my grand- 
son, and, as I understand it, has stood almost in 
the place of a brother to you.” 

* Yes, yes,’’ answered Rose, with bitter tears 
in her voice. ‘‘ He always thought of me in that 





way 


‘* But you abandoned him when he most want- 
ed a sister’s countenance.” 

**T could not help it—I could not help it.”’ 

The burst of passionate distress in which these 
words were spoken would have revealed that 
poor girl’s secret, if it had not been already 
known to her friend. 

“T know,” answered the old lady, with deli- 
cate craft, ‘‘It was a terrible strain on the 
pride. No wonder you retreated from contact 
with that lowly-born girl. A runaway match, 
too! But the marriage is irretrievable, now, 
and the honor of an old name is to be consider- 
ed. . Will not that be preserved best by graceful 
submission 2?” 

Lady Rose lifted her tear-laden eyes to the 
kind face bending over her. 

“T have submitted. Only—only 

‘Only you did not care to fall into close com- 
panionship with a low-born bride who came into 
the family by stealth. I can well understand it. 
But. in that very fact the young man is sure of 
a bitter punishment.” 

“Oh, I hope not, I hope not.” 

«‘Then you must be braye, my Rose, and come 
to his aid, as a sister should. We must have this 
young person here. It will be a kindness to 
your guardian.” 

‘‘I would stay here. I would do anything for 
him. Oh, how kind, how good he was to me!” 

«Then we will hear no more about returning 
into the country. Now, tell me of the young 
man himself. Does he seem happy ?” 

“Happy ?. Ido not know. Not very happy, 
I should think; but, oh, he looks go ill—so ill.” 

The old lady was troubled. She would not 
hear of illness ina young man without very sor- 
rowful thoughts of the past, and her voice trem- 
bled perceptibly when she spoke. 

“Til, my child ?” 

“Tam sure of it. He will confess nothing; 
but that cough goes through one, it is so keen.”’ 
«Ah, I know what that means,” said the old 
lady, shrinking down in her chair, 

‘‘ He ig pale. too, though just here his cheeks 
seem stained with roses,”’ 





” 














‘* Yes, dear, I know.” 
‘Still his eyes are brighter than I ever saw 
them.” 

‘Ah me! Itis always so. And this young 
man isan only son. It is very sad.’’ 

‘* But you do not—oh, you do not think these 
signs mean real danger,’ cried the young lady, 
in a voice that gave her old friend the heartache. 
“Do not say that! Do not say that! He is an 
only son, as you say; he is dear to so many.” 
‘I did not mean to frighten you with my mut- 
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terings,” said the Duchess, ‘In fact, there is 
nc cause, I was really thinking of some one else. 
The fact that your young friend has color in his 
cheeks, and brightness in his eyes, may come 
from his youth. How can I tell, who never saw 
him?” 

Lady Rose drew a deep breath. 

“I was frightened,” she said. ‘+ Heaven help 
me, I was frightened !” 

‘¢ All because a dreamy old woman was think- 
ing of some one she has lost yearsago. But this 
young man, Hurst. I think that he isa friend of 
St. Ormand.” 

“« Indeed !” 

“They met abroad, I know, and traveled to- 
gether awhile; not since this strange marriage— 
I did not mean that; but while they were stu- 
dents.”’ 

Lady Rose was interested; her face kindled 
with quick intelligence. 

“Oh, yes! But the duke had another title 
then. That was the reason I did not remember. 
Walton often talked with us about him,” 

«Well, St. Ormand must help usin this. There 
must be nomore home-sickness, remember. Now, 
good-night, and sleep well.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tne bed on which Fletcher Welsh had slept 
over night was hard as refuse wool, matted to- 
gether, could make it; but it was lifted from the 
floor by a rickety bedstead; fresh air, from a 
broken pain in the window, circulated around 
him ; and, above all, he was alone. To the sick 
man this solitude was delicious. He awoke in 
the night more than once, and lay with both thin 
hands folded on his breast, wondering if a dream 
could last so long, and be so real. Only the 
morning before, he had cried piteously when that 
hard woman dragged the miserable armful of 
straw she called a bed from under him. He might 
have cried bitterly without that, for the pangs of 
hunger were strong upon him, and though six 
feet high, and built with proportioned breadth 
and power, he was helpless as a child, and fell to 
weeping like one in his sore physical want. All 
that weary, weary day he had rested on the bare 
boards, with a bundle of rags, from which the 
dust rose in faint clouds under his head, while 
volumes of tobacco smoke came surging in from 
the outer garret, strangling the very breath in 
his throat. 

Sometimes, when his eyes closed in exhaustion, 
they seemed torn apart by some rude oath, or 
fierce wrangle of voices. Once or twice, parched 
by the heat of that burning fever, he cried out 








for water in a shout that brought some rough man 
to his side, with a broken stone-jug in his hand, 
from which the sick man lapped up water like a 
dog, for the sharp edges cut his mouth till it bled, 
and he had no other way of slaking his thirst, 

Sometimes Mrs. Carter looked in upon. him 
with eyes flaming in their red sockets, and with 
sneers on her writhing lips, while she pointed out 
his great length to the smokers, and wondered 
when he would pick up those lazy limbs and be 
off. 

Even in the utter prostration that had fallen 
upon the man, he felt these taunts like scorpion- 
stings, and writhed under them with broken 
groans, that burned his throat like curses. In 
the midst of his worst agony, the boy Swark 
came in, gaunt, ragged, and hungry. He had 
found no work on that day, and but little chance 
for the small pilfering which sometimes kept him 
from outright starvation, when no odd jobs were 
to be had. Looking around with habitual cau- 
tion, the poor fellow shook the rags that hung 
about him in a hurried effort to show a great 
orange from his pocket, which he held up, that 
those blood-shot eyes might feast on it. Then 
he sat down, with his back to the opening, tore 
at the skin, and quartered the fruit with his 
soiled fingers. 

As he tore each quarter away, it was thrust 
between the parched lips of the sick man, and 
Swark drew in his breath with an idea that the 
delicious juice was trickling down his own hun- 
gry throat, so keenly was his sympathy excited 
when he saw the eager workings of the sick 
man’s mouth. 

‘Good, isn’t it? Extra sweet, and extra 
rich. It would make the grocer feel like a prince 
if he knew how much good his orange was a 
doing. Pull away, now. There’s plenty more; 
eight quarters at the least. So, dig in.’’ 

Welsh remembered the almost delirious sensa- 
tion of joy with which he had drained each sec- 
tion of the fruit, while his eyes dwelt on the 
smiling face of the lad, with eager longing for 
more. 

Then he remembered, vaguely, for all this was 
like adream, that he had seen Swark creep into 
a corner of the room and devour the skin and 
fragments left, with ravenous appetite, smacking 
his lips with intense enjoyment when the last 
morsel disappeared. After this came a blank, 
which was broken up by Ellen Jessup, with that 
terrible Carter woman behind, throwing a lurid 
light over everything. This tableau was followed 
up by things so improbable, that, of course, it 
must be a dream full of cruel mockeries, too; 
for he had seemed to arise with a taste of wine 
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in his mouth, a sparkle of wine in his blood, and 
a glow of strength all over him. ‘Ellen, and 
Swark, and that woman with a fiery face, were 
all crowding around him .at the head of a black 
stair-case, which yawned under his feet like the 
mouth of a cavern. He did not remember fall- 
ing, but somehow he went through the darkness. 
Then came light—a table, spread with such dain- 
ties as he never tasted before. Wine, too—red 
wine, with such sparkles in it; and there was 
fwark, eating like a trooper; Ellen scarcely eating 
at all; and that woman, tramping up and down the 
floor, with a bonein her mouth. Of course, it 
was all a wild vision. Hungry people dream of 
feasts, generally, just before they die. Very 
likely he was close to death now. No, there re- 
al!y was something strange about the room. Light 
came through a window, dimly; but he could see 
shadowy bars crossing each other. He turned 
to get a clearer view, and the bedstead creaked 
under him. Then he started up, in wild amaze- 
ment, and called out * Ellen?’ **Swark !’’ 

‘Here I am, old boy, lying on the floor, along- 
side of you, just as she told me to, fearing as 
you might wake up, and feel strange. Ilow do 
you feel, anyway ?”’ 

«Where am I, Swark? How came this bed 
under me? That light, where does it shine 
from ?’’ questioned Welsh, sitting up in the bed. 
‘How do I feel? Why, like a new man, Swark. 
Like a new man, with blood in my veins.’ 

‘*Wait one moment, while I just step to the 
door, and tell her. She won’t mind being woke up 
for that. Nelly, Nelly Jessup! He feels like a 
new man. The wine and the chicken has had 
time to work into his blood, and he’s a new man. 
Them are his own words.” 

There was a closet, opening from the room, 
where Ellen had crept away to sleep. She heard 
this’ sudden outcry of good news, and, opening 
the door a little, thrust her head into the shadow. 

« Thank God, and thank you, my good friend ! 
Ilas he slept ?”’ 

‘« Like a top.” 

** And you have been with him all the time?” 

* All the time, sleeping like a top, too. I say, 
Nelly, isn’t it tip-top, having a floor to one’s self? 
T am enjoying of it.” 

‘Ellen, Ellen !’’ 

A shadowy figure crept across the floor, and 
stood near the sick man’s bed ; a cool hand drop- 
ped upon his forehead. 

** Better. I was sure of it. Food and a good, 
wholesome sleep was all you wanted,” said a 
gentle voice. ‘I, too, have been asleep.” 

‘¢Then I have had food ; tell me about it. Was 
atable spread? Was that woman walking about ?’’ 





“‘Yes; you remember it all.”’ 

“Real fuod, cooked by a fire?” 

**Yes, Fletcher. I helped to cook it,”’ 

“Ellen! Ellen! It seems like a miracle!" 

In the dim light Ellen saw the hands of Fiet- 
cher Welsh uplifted, his head bowed. down, and, 
directly, his sobs shook the bed. Notwithstand- 
ing the food and sleep, he was very feeble and 
childlike yet. 

Ellen sat down on the edge of the bed, and 
drew the weeping man toward her. 

‘Do not cry,’’ she whispered, leaning his head 
on her shoulder. ‘‘It hurts me to hear how 
weak you are yet,’’ she said. 

‘Ellen! Ellen! Is there anything left? It is 
shameful for a strong man to cry for something 
to eat, but I cannot help it.” 

«In course, there's plenty,”’ exclaimed Swark, 
lighting a match on the sole of his torn shoe. 
‘IT helped to stow it away. Where's that bottle 
with the candle in it? Of course, old Snatchall 
has prigged it. No, there it is.”’ 

Swark made a dive for the hearth on which 
that beer-bottle was standing, with the blazing 
match in his hand, which ignited the candle with 
great spluttering and protest. Then he went to 
the cupboard, tore a crust from the loaf, and 
dashed some wine into a teacup, and brought 
them across the room in smiling triumph. 

«‘Here they are. Now pitch in,” he said. 

Ellen took the food from his hands, and broke 
it more carefully, while Welsh sat up in bed, and 
looked on with his great eyes aflame with de- 
sire. 

‘One good meal has only made me nervous,” 
he said. ‘But is there more. Am I robbing 
you.” 

**You are robbing no one, Filetcher,’’ said 
Ellen, breaking off fragments of bread with cau- 
tion. ‘Only it is dangerous to eat much until you 
are more used to it.’’ 

‘‘Dangerous, is it? Well, I would not care 
now if I could just go off eating. Give me more 
—more, Isay. Do you want to starve me?” 

‘Just one mouthful,” said Ellen, resolutely. 

«* Just give him one more pull of the wine,”’ 
pleaded Swark, who was longing to feed the sick 
man with both hands. ‘I tell you it’ll do him 
good.” 

Ellen was inexorable, though. Walsh saw her 
carry away the food with the cry of a famished 
wolf. It was true, a taste of food had made him 
dangerously ravenous. 

After Ellen had closed the cupboard, she came 
back to the bed, shook up the hard apology for a 
pillow, and, bending down, whispered to the sick 
man with wonderful tenderness. 
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**You know, Fletcher, that I would feed you 
with my life, if it could make you strong ; but we 
must be very careful. Even Mrs. Carter told me 
that; and, in this house, she has had great expe- 
rience.” 

«“ Still, you might give me alittle more,”’ pleaded 
Walsh, ‘‘if it were only to satisfy me that all this 
is real.” 

““Of course, it is real. Better than that, 
Fletcher, I feel as if we should never be driven to 
this pass again ; but to-morrow I will tell you all 
about it.” 

‘And you will give me something more to 
morrow 2”? 

+* Yes.” 

‘* All I want—no stinting ?”’ 

* All you want? Yes, I think so.” 

The patient drew a deep breath, and closed his 
eyes. Ellen watched him tenderly till there was 
no more working of the mouth, or quivering of 
the lashes. Then she stole off to her closet, and 
Swark once more took his place, like a watch- 
dog, on the floor. 

Then all grew still in that room. There was a 
noise of rioting far up in the garret above it; 
and down the rickety stair-case came the fumes 
of strong tobacco, mingled with the gin-laden 
breath of many smokers; but, though it pene- 
trated the ill-filling door, those poor inmates were 
so used to the atmosphere, and still more bois- 
terous noises, that they slept on. 

It was deep in the morning before any one of 
those three arose. The comparative stillness, 
and such air as they could get through the bro- 
ken window, was a luxury to them, and they slept 
on until a sunbeam crept over the brick wall be- 
hind the house, and darted, like an arrow, through 
the broken glass, just one glance of gold striking 
upon the face of that sick man. 

He awoke with a start, cried out, 

“Tt is the sunshine! It is the sunshine! 
Now I know that it was no dream! Ellen! 
Swark! Are you anywhere about?” 

The closet-door opened, and Ellen Jessup came 
out. There had been no need of dressing, for 
no one of those three had taken their garments 
off for rest in weeks, but she had managed to 
smooth the masses of her ruddy hair, and Swark 








poured some water over her hands from the 
stone pitcher, which he held out of the window 
for that purpose. He even went so far as to 
wash his own face and hands, feeling the occa- 
sion to be one which required an extra toilet. 

“Oh, Ellen,” cried the sick man, laughing, 
with childlike glee, ‘“‘ when have we seen the 
sunshine of a morning before? It bathed my 
eyes! It bathed my eyes witha glory. Now, 
Ellen, now you must remember that promise.”’ 

‘* Yes, Fletclier, I am sure to remember.”’ 

“T mean to sit up all day, if this room is ours.” 

He looked at the girl curiously, not yet satis- 
fied that this gleam of prosperity would last. She 
returned his glance with a bright smile, and re- 
plied, 

“Yes, Fletcher, it is ours. You shall sit up 
all day, if you fecl strong enough.”’ 

“‘Strongenough! Why, girl, I fecl like a lion, 
a hungry one, though. Is it a breakfast you will 
give me?” . 

“Yes, I will set the table. Don’t you see that 
Swark is kindling a fire. What should we do 
without this good friend ?”’ 

‘*Don’t now,’ ejaculated Swark, lifiing his 
hand, in which he held some splinters of kindl- 
ing-wood, and wiping his eyes with his ragged 
coat-sleeve. ‘‘Don’t now. How can a cove be ex- 
pected to build fires, and all this going on?” 

Really that was a question the girl might well 
ask, for a handier fellow never set himself to 
housework. The fire soon rose and crackled on 
the hearth, and Swark was down upon both 
knees, toasting bread on one fork, and bacon on 
another, without regard to the heat or glare. 
Ellen had the table ready, and the tea drawn, by 
the time his cooking was over. Then they were 
both busy as bees, making Walsh comfortable in 
his chair, when Mrs. Carter looked in. 

** A lady as is a lady, for you, Ellen Jessup.” 

All three of the persons at the table gave a 
start, and turned their faces toward the door. 

There, behind the cringing figure of Mrs. 
Carter, they saw a vision, such as had never 
brightened that old building before, a fair, bright 
woman, whose eager face looked in upon them 
with the smile of an angel. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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"Trs useless to languish in sorrow, 
And grieve for the joys that are past; 
Vou. LXVIL—15 


There's something in store for the morrow 
As pleasing and bright us the last. 
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BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, 2 walking-costume 
for a young lady, charming for its simplicity of 





style. It is made of camel’s-hair cloth, the soft, 
fine twilled kind. Color, a grayish brown. This 
material comes in double-width goods, and sells 
at one dollar fifty cents per yard. There are 
many imitations, looking well, which can be 
bought from fifty cents up, in single widths. In 
double width, ten yards will be required. The 
under-skirt is kilted at the back, and the front 
breadth is ornamented with two scant ruffles, 
cut on the bias, and bound in scallops at the edge. 
These are headed by bands of mohair braid, the 
kind known as Herculeas. The over-skirt is 
both narrow and short, looping, as may be seen, 


coat tail lappets added at the back. This is fin- 
ished simply by facing up, or a cord may be 
added, if preferred. The same braid as used 
upon the skirt trims the jacket, put on a la mili- 
taire, with a button to finish off each end of the 
strap. Five and a half dozen buttons will be 
required—mohair ones, or lasting, quite inex- 
pensive, costing about twenty-five cents per do- 
zen. The braid costs one dollar and fifty cents 





for a dozen yards, which will be eufficient to 
trim the dress. The three straps above the waist, 
at the back, may be omitted, if preferred. The 
rolling collar should be lined with silk to match. 
Next is another walking-costume, also of woolen 
serge, either of a little dotted pattern or plain, 





more at the back than at the sides. The jacket 
describes a simple double-breasted basque, with 
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for the Polonaise, over a skirt either of black 








silk or cashmere. A bleck siik skirt, that has 
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been worn, may be retrimmed, either with silk 
or with the same material as the Polonaise, put 
on as here designed. For the front width there 
is, first, a scant bias ruffle, four inches deep, then 
a plaiting, cut straightway ofthe material, and 
plaited very fine, each piaii being carefully bast- 
ed, and, when all is plaited, then ironed on the 
wrong side. This is repeated three times, the 





last time the plaited is made to stand up, forming 
aheading. For the back there is a kilted plait- 
ing, as deepas the front trimming. The Polonaise 
is simply faced on the edge, forming a hem; and 
there is a design in vine and leaves, done in 
worsted or silk embroidery ; but this is entirely 
optional, as a trimming of plain mohair braid, 
sewed on flat, or a pattern braided with worsted 
braid ; either will make a pretty finish. But quite 
as many of the Polonaise we now see worn have no 
trimming at all, just finished either with a cord 
of the same, or else a hem. Coat-sleeves, and a 
rolling collar completes this costume. The amount 





of material for the Polonaise, if of double-width 


cloth, will be three to four yards; if single, six 
to eight yards. 

Next we give a costume for a little girl, made 
of buff linen, and trimmed with white pique braid. 
This braid is put on to simulate an apron in 








groups of three. We give the front and back of 
the dress. As may be seen, four ruffles orna- 
ment the back of the skirt ; these are put on with 





a heading, which is done by running a cord an 
inch from. the too—five inches deep is sufficient 
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for the ruffie and heading combined; the revers 
on the side of the skirt. Have the white braid 
put on to simulate button-holes, finished with a 
button. The little basque is belted in at the 
waist, and trimmed to match. The ruffles should 
be bound top and botiom with white jaconet. 

We give a very pretty suit fdr a boy of six, to 
be made either in pique or mohair. The kilted 


skirt has a band one and a half inches wide, set 


of brown, the skirts and sleeves being of the 
lighter shade; the band, jacket, and cuffs of 
sleeves of the darker shade—very effective. In 
pique it could be trimmed with black worsted 
braid, which washes well, or made all in white, 
which is still better. 

We add an out-door jacket for a boy from four 
to six years old, made of gray or blue cloth, and 


trimmed with black cloth, one and a half inches 
in width, finished on the upper edge with a 
simple little pattern in black braiding. It is 





also double-breasted in front, with a deep sailor 
collar. Gilt buttons, or large smoke pearl ones, 


in above the hem. Our design is in two shades } looks best. 





HANDKERCHIEF CORNERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, two new and very pretty de- ; the one on the right, the edge is mauve, worked 
signs for handkerchiefs. In the one on the left } in white. These styles of handkerchiefs are now 
the edge is to be blue, worked in white. In } all the fashion for ladies’ wear. ’ 





WORK-BASKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give, printed in 
colors, a design for a work-basket, which is both 
new and elegant. The principal material is Java 
canvas, which is represented in its proper. color, 
and this is worked, as will be seen in the pattern, 
with blue floss silk. The upper portion, the bag 


proper, of the work-basket, is made of blue silk, 
put on to the lower, or box part, with a quilling; 
and the whole is finished with ribbons to match. 
We give, also, the bottom of the work-basket, 
which is to be covered with blue silk. The pat- 
tern may be enlarged to almost any size. 





LOW BODICE 


FOR EVENING-DRESS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Low bodices are now chiefly worn at balls ; but 
at dinner-parties they may be seen when the 
wearer intends being present at some large even- 
ing party afterward. Our model is among the 
newest from Paris: it is white silk, and the folds, 
or bretelles, are of colored crepe. The pattern 
consists of five pieces: 1. Front ; 2. Halfof Back ; 
8. Side-piece ; 4. Sleeve; and 5. Half of bretelle. 
The bretelle is laid on the front of the bodice, so 
as to simulate a waistcoat. Half the bretelle is 
only given, as the back and front are the same 
as far as the waist. The basque on the side- 
piece is laid in a single plait, and that of the 





back is laid in a box-plait, and not joined on the 
side-piece. The perforated lines marked on the 
front point out the two darts. The bodice fastens 
on front with buttons and buiton-holes. The but- 
tons should be either silk or satin, and should 
match the dress in color. The first toilet is a 
combination of embroidered gauze and satin: the 
second is made of tulle over white silk, and orna- 
mented with flowers and faille ribbon. 

For the benefit of our readers who do not 
know how to cut from a diagram, we give the 
following directions. Take a piece of paper and 
cut, say the front of the bodice; then use the 
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tape-measure, and compare with the number of { the arm-hole, down the seam under the arm, then 
aches on the diagram; next cut across the top of } the skirt of the basque. Compare each cutting 


ie 





























the bust—measure; then slope up for the shoul- § with the number of inches given. Proceed in 
der, then across the shoulder-seam ; then eut out * this way with each separate piece. 





CENTRE FOR MAT, ETC., EMBROIDERY AND APPLIQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


The foundation of this mat may be of satin, 
cashmere, or cloth; the application in velvet. 
The cording and stitches are done with purse silk. 
Have the design traced upon the velvet; place the 
velvet upon the foundation, and cover the tracing 
with the cording or chain stitch. An expert ope- 
rator can doit to look beautiful with the sewing- 
machine, throwing the chain stitch upon the right 





side of the work. After this is done, work the 
dots, etc., and then cut with a fine pair of scissors 
the surplus velvet away. This makes the neatest 
work in applique. Black velvet on a red or blue 
cloth foundation, with maize-colored purse silk, 
makes a pretty combination; or reverse it, use- 
ing colored velveis upon a black or gray cloth 
foundation. 
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TAR, FOR TIDY. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








Make a circle of 12 chain and join by a slip 
stitch. Ist round: Alternately 5 chain, 1 double, 
12 times. 2nd round: 2slip stitches, alternate’y 
7 chain, 1 double in the centre of the 5 chain, 


then 7 chain, 1 double in the slip stitches. 3rd ; 


round: 3 slip stitches on the chain loop, 4 chain 


to form 1 double long treble, 1 double long treble } 


where the 3rd slip stitch was crocheted, the upper 


; (these three form one treble,) 1 treble, 1 slip 
} stitch in the Ist of 3 chain, 22 treble in the circle, 
1 slip stitch to the 1st of 16 chain, 8 slip stitches, 
} 16 chain, and repeat from *, joining each circle 
together by a slip stitch to the opposite 5 treble. 
} 5th round: 1 double, 13 chain, and repeat. 6th 
round; * 1 double in the 3rd of the 13 chain, 7 
chain, 1 double in the 10 stitch, 7 chain and re- 


parts not drawn up at present; 2 double long} peat from *. 7th round: 8 slip stitch, * 1 double 


treble in the centre stitch, the upper parts drawn 
up, not separately, but with the previously work- 
ed double long treble. * 7 chain, 2 double long 


in the 4th chain stitch, four times alternately 7 
chain, 1 double where the 1st double was worked, 
8 chain, miss 6, 1 double, 7 chain, 1 double in the 


treble in the same stitch as last long treble, the same stitch, repeat. from *; fasten off and cut the 


upper parts not yet drawn up, 2 double long tre- 


thread, 8th round: With a new thread * 5 times 





ble in the centre of the next 7 chain, to be drawn } alternately 1 treble in the centre of the 7 chain 
up with the one previously worked, repeat from } loop, 3 chain, 1 treble in the same loop, 2 chain, 
*; then 7 chain, 1 slip stitch. 4th round: 4} 1 double in thecentre of next 7 chain loop, repeat 
slip stitches, 16 chain, 1 slip stitch in the Srd‘ from *. 





eee 


EDGING IN VANDYKE BRAID AND CROCHET. 


Ist row: *1 double in the first vandyke of} double in the same vandyke, 2 chain, 4 treble, 
separated by one purl between each in the next 
vandyke, 2 chain, repeat from *- 2nd row: 
Along the other side of the braid, 1 double in 
the vandyke, 5 chain, repeat. 8rd row: 1 treble, 
1 chain, miss 1, repeat. 

‘ This is a very pretty edging, and can be carried, 
the braid, 1 purl of 5 chain, and 1 slip stitch, 1 } when visiting, to work of an afternoon or evening, 
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BUTTERFLY PEN-WIPER. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 











This pen-wiper is made of black velvet, and } section, and veivet for the upper, embroidering 
bits of cloth for the foundation ; and the embroi- } all of the wings with the various colored silks. 
dery is done in different-colored purse silks. For ; The entire under-side of the pen-wiper is of 
the body of the butterfly, make it in black velvet ; } black velvet, and between it and the wings are 
stuff with cotton, and make the sections by wrap- { pieces of red, black, and white cloth, shaped and 
ping with yellow-silk, the upper wings of white } pinked out at the edges. This is an unusually 
cloth, the others in black cloth for the under } pretty design for a pen-wiper. 





DRAPERY FOR CORNER BRACKET, ETC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 











The foundation of this drape is of cloth. The cording to design. The drape is finished at 
flowers are appliqued in velvet: the outlining of } the edge with fringe, fastened on with fancy 
cording or chain-stitch filled in with beads, ac- ? stitches in purse silk. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT 

Wuart Is Economy?—*From being too extravagant,” 
says a correspondent, “ people have gone now to the other 
extreme, and are too close-fisted.” This is tryg, There was 
a time, in tho years immediately following 65, when extra- 
vagance was quite too general. People, from various causes, 
spent freely: many spent mure than they could afford. 
But that has not been the case recently. On the contrary, 
retrenchment, since the panic of "73, has been pushed too far. 
For without spending, there can be no consumption; and 
without consumption, production comes toa stand. When 
everybody wears old garments, instead of buying new ones, 
cotton mills, cloth mills, and all others, stop their wheels; 
and when mills cease running, operatives are thrown out of 
employment, aud they in turn become too poor to buy. 
Thus, in a little while, the “hard times,” which, at first 
were but an idea, become a reality. A great deal of the 
last year’s depression in trade has arisen, and is perpetuated, 
precisely in this way. We are glad to notice, in reading our 
exchanges, that vther people, besides our correspondent, are 
beginning to open their eyes to this mistake. “ Economy, 
pushed too far, becomes stinginess,” says one of the most 
sensible newspapers on our list. Very true! When every- 
body hoards, nobody can really prosper; and the common 
weal begins to die of dry-rot. The nation gets poorer 
and poorer. A little judicious spending is the cure for this. 
It is the oil that will make everything move smoothly 
again. 

Demt-Taains AND Aprons.—There is no fashion more 
popular at the present time, than the deep, round apron, to 
be seen on so many dressses. When wide cashmere, or 
camel’s-hair, or Sicilienne is used, the apron is cut in a 
single piece, without seams.’ It should reach almost to the 
edge of the skirt, and should curve gracefully up to the 
waistband at the back, where it is hooked or tied across the 
tournure. The front is sewn plainly to the belt, and its en- 
tire fullness consists of four plaits sewn into each side of the 
belt at the back. The sash-bow consists of two long loops, a 
strap, and two ends, and conceals the joining of the tablier 
over the tournure, If the skirt is velvet, the sash is velvet ; 
if not it is of lined faille. Demi-train skirts have now nar- 
row sloped side and front breadths, but the back widths are 
full and straight; the clinging effect is given by tying the 
back seams of the second side breadths with tapes on the 
wrong side, This masses the fullness, and gives a fan-shaped 
demi-train. ° 

Lapres UNDER-LINEN is reaching an extravagant point in 
Paris. The rich spend immense sums on it. The newest 
chemises are made of fine batiste, with a square plastron in 
front of Louis XIII. guipure, while the sleeves are entirely 
of guipure. Narrow, colored ribbon, or velvet, is no longer 
run round the top; but a colored bow is added to the centre 
of the plastron. Others have a heart-shaped plastron en- 
tirely of Valenciennes insertion, the rows being separated 
with engrelure, through which narrow, colored ribbon is 
passed. The hems of chemises are no longer left plain : they 
are either edged with a narrow batiste frill, bordered with 
Valenciennes lace, or a row of lace is added below the 
hem. Crepe de Chine peignoirs are at present more popu- 
lar than any other variety ; and they are lined with quilted 
satin. 





Tux Postrace for the year, remember, is included in the 
prices, club or otherwise, asked for “ Peterson” for 1875. 
Persons getting up clubs should be particular to explain this 
to subscribers, for, at the first glance, the prices seem higher, 
whereas, when it is remembered that the prices, hereto- 
fore, did not include postage, and tliat postage was never 
less than twelve cents a subscriber, and often more, they are 
now really cheaper than ever. Take that very popular club, 
for example, of five copies for $3.50, which is at the rate of 
$1.70 for each subscriber. Last year, the corresponding club 
was five for $3.00, or $1.60 for each subscriber; but then every 
subscriber had to pay, at the office of delivery, twelve cents 
postage; and this, added to the $1.60, made the real cost 
$1.72. So of other clubs, That of 12 for $15.00, was last 
year, 12 for $17 00; but the postage, afterward, made it really 
amount to $18.56, or about five cents moro for each sub- 
scriber. Moreover, there was always more or less trou- 
ble, and often disputes, with post-masters, about the postage: 
now all this is avoided, 

Wuat Is Sarp.—The newspaper press, this year, speak 
even more enthusiastically of “ Peterson” than ever. The 
Ottawa (Kansas) Republican is but a typo of hundreds, when 
it says: “This standard magazine for ladics is so well 
known and highly appreciated throughout the West, that 
we van hardly expect, in a short notice, to add to its popu- 
larity. Its merits, however, have been so constantly upon 
the increase within the last few years, that we cannot avoid 
an expression of wonder at the amount of time, talent, 
capital, and energy required to keep it upon so high a stan- 
dard of worth, and at the same time it is still furnished for 
a price so insignificantly small, that it seems no sort of re- 
compense tothe publisher. For 1875, the publisher is offer- 
ing, as a premium to those who get up clubs, one of the 
finest mezzotints we eversaw. It alone is worth five dollars, 
but you can all get it by subscribing tv Peterson’s Magazine 
for 1875, and remittipg the small amount of $2.50 to the 

hiteh at Phil a. Iphia. ” 





A Turkish Wepprnc-Dress.—A letter from Paris de- 
scribes the trosseau of a young Turkish lady, the daughter 
of the Grand Vizier, who is having her dresses made in the 
French capital. “The one,“ says the writer, “which she 
is to wear during the ceremony, is of the richest crimson 
velvet, It is made with an immensely long train, over 
which falls a broad sash of crimsen satin, the ends deco- 
rated with a pattern in stamped velvet, stitched down and 
cut out so as to show the satin underneath, and bordered 
with point applique lace. Coquilles of the satin and lace 
run up the sides of the front breadth. Over this is to be worn 
a half-fitting long sleeveless jacket of the embroidered and 
cut-out velvet over satin, the work upon which must have 
been something terrific to execute. The jacket is bordered 
all round with point applique lace.” 


Our Encravines.—A subscriber writes :—“ Your steel en- 
graving, ‘As Good as a Mother,’ in your January number, 
is worth the price of the book for one year.” Others write 
that “The Forest Spring,” in the February number, was 
even finer. We think we may say that the “ Little Shep- 
herd,” in the present number, is quite equal to either. It 
is from a picture by a famous Italian artist, and represents 
a little boy, in the Abruzzi, asleep among the sheep he has 
been deputed to watch. How cunning the youngster looks, 
with the one sheep mounting guard over him. 
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Apprrions To CiuBs may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If cnough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make upa second club, the person sendiug them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 


_ pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at dif- 


ferent times during the year, for back numbers to January 
can always be supplicd. All such additions to clubs, wo 
may as well state here, must begin, like the rest of the club, 
with the January number. Go on, therefore, making ad- 
ditions to your clubs. By-and-by, almost before you know 
it, you will have filled a second club. 

A Supers Costume for a daughter of the Sultan, a child 
only three years old, is described in tho same letter, to 
which we have alluded in another paragraph. “This gor- 
geous toilette,” says the letter, “consists of a short gored 
dress of poppy-colored velvet, worked up the front with an 
elaborate embroidery in pale gold-colored silk apd gold 
thread; the garment to be worn over a short flounced skirt 
of rich poppy-colored silk, with silk sleeves matching the 
under-skirt. The costume is completed by a cap of red velvet, 
embroidered to match the dress.” 

As Lone as I Live.—A lady sends us a club, and says 
that one of her subscribers has taken “ Peterson” for many 
years, “ And when I called on her the other day,” 
lady, “she declared to me, that she was going to take Peter- 
son ‘as long as I live; and if I was going to be married, and 
the postman came with the magazine, I would have the 
ceremony wait till I looked the book over.” That's a girl 
worth having, young bachelors, for what she once likes, shu 
likes always. 


adds tho 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Greville Memoirs. A Journal of the Reigns of George IV. 
and William IV. By the late Charles C. F. Greville. Edited by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. 1 vol., 12mo. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co.—Few recent books have attracted so much 
attention, in London, as these Memoirs by the late Mr. Gre- 
ville. The diarist, for the book is a sort of diary, not only 
belonged by birth to the upper circles of the English aris- 


. tocracy, but held, fur a long period, the office of clerk of the 


Council, so that he was brought into social and political 
relations with every public character of eminence, nut even 
excepting royalty itself. He seems to have been a man of 
keen observation, and though a little cynical, is on the 
whole a not unfair critic. The present edition of the Me- 
moirs has had most of the political gossip struck out, as not 
sufficiently interesting to American readers ; and it now ap- 
pears as one of the popular “ Bric-a-Brac” Series, of which 
we have so often spoken, and is full of anecdotes of 
George 1V., Wellington, etc., etc. The criticisms of the 
diarist are so keen, and are generally held to be so impartial, 
that it is rumored that Queen Victoria has requested that the 
further volumes, for these are only a portion of the journal, 
shall not appear until after her death, as it is believed tuat 
the diary does not give a very favorable estimate of the late 
Prince Cunsort. It is certain that the rest of the volumes, 
for some reason, are indefinitely postponed. It is equally 
certain that the most bitter republican could not have spoken 
more contemptuously of royalty, at least as seen in George 
IV. and William IV., than this high-born critic, himself the 
grandson of a duke. 

Sowed By the Wind. By Elizabeth Kellogg. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A capital story for boys, forming 
one of the “Forest Glen Series.” The volume is prettily 
illustrated. 





Patricia Kimball. By E. Lyun Lytton. 1 vol.,12mo, Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This is altogether the best English 
novel that has been reprinted this season. It may seem, at 
first, cxaggerated praiso to say that it is, in some respects, 
hardly inferior to “ Middlemarch,” but whoover will read 
it, will find the same keen analysis of character, and the 
sume clear, incisive style. We do not mean to say that Mra. 
Lytton equals George Eliot in these particulars, Lut she 
comes nearer to that writer, in character painting, than we 
thought was possible. To many persons the novel will be 
more agreeable reading than “ Middlemarch,” for the plot 
is managed more skillfully, and there are many really dra- 
matic situations aboutit. More than this, there isa healthier 
atmosphere in the book. Say what you will, one rises from 
reuding George Eliot’s later works, with a feeling of pro- 
found sadness; and fictions, that produce this effect, do not 
deserve, with all their genius, to rank with healthier pro- 
ductions, such, for instance, as those of Scott. The volume 
is handsomely bound. 

Fair Play ; or The Test of The Lone Isle. By Mrs. Emma D, 
E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers—No writer maintains her popularity among her 
special class of admirers, better than Mrs, Southworth. 
The reason is not far to seck. Whatever faults her novels 
may exhibit, they always keep the action going. In this 
particular she excels all others, even of the sensational 
school, “Fair Play” is not behind any of its predecessors, 
The volume is dedicated to her daughter, in a few neat, 
well-chosen words. 

Caleb Krinkle. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The writer of this new fiction is 
already favorably known as tho author of “My Days and 
Nights on the Battle-Field.”. He has shown himself, in the 
story before us, tobe as good a novelist as he was a news- 
paper correspondent. The interest of the tale is always 
well kept up, the characters are naturally drawn, and a 
noble ideal of life and its duties runs through all the pages. 
We commend it cordially to the reader. 

The Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walier Scott. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Another volume of 
the “Cheap Edition for the Million”; of the novels of Sir 
Walter Scott. The complete set, containing twenty-six vol- 
umes, can be had for five dollars, or one volame for twenty- 
five cents, At these prices, every family in the land onght to 
have a set, 

That Queer Girl. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—Whatever Miss Townsend writes 
is invariably well written. But we think this story even 
better than must of those which have preceded it from her 
pen. The volume forms one of the “Maidenhood Series,” 
aud is illustrated with several forcible engravings on wood, 


The Clandestine Marriage. By Eliza A. Dupty. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—A very popular author 
is Miss Dupuy, as the large sale of her works testifies. Tho 
present story is up to “The Discarded Wife,” “The Gipsy’s 
Warning,” or any others that preceded it. The volume is 
handsomely printed and bound. 

My Story. By Catharine 8. Macquoid. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—One of the most readable of the 
reprints of the month, though not as good as “Kitty,” a 
former novel by the same author. The best point of the 
book is the description of French life in Normandy: the 
worst is the plot, which is very unnatural. 

How He Won Her. By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 1 vol., 
8 vo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a sequel 
to “Fair Play,” noticed above. The interest of the story is 
well maintained. 

The Mohicans of Paris. By Alexander Dumas. 1 rol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A new edition of one 
of the novels of this ever-interesting writer. It is neatly 
printed, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

For Firry Cents Extra, a copy, of any one of the beautiful 
premium engravings of “ Peterson’s Magazine” will be sent to 
any subscriber, mail or otherwise, for the year 1875. These 
engravings are all large-sized, for framing, and are printed 
from line and stipple, or mezzotint plates, that cost to en- 
grave from onc to two thousand dollars each. As the pro- 
prietor of “ Peterson” owns these plates, he can afford to 
furnish copies for the mere cost of paper and printing; but, 
for obvious reasons, he is not willing to sell copies, at this 
low price, except to bona fide subscribers to his magazine. 
The list of piates is advertised on the cover of the January 
number. 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Potersou’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MaGazIne, 306 
Chestnut siroet, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sore Tunoat, Coven, Coup, and similar troubles, if suf- 
fered to progress, result in serious pulmonary affections, 
eftentimes incurable. “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” reach 
directly the seat of the disease, and give almost instant 
relief. 

Rapiant Beavry.—After using “ Laird’s Bloom of Youth” 
a short timo, the Skin will be entirely Free from Blemish ; 
will leave it soft, clear, and beautiful. Price 75 cents per 
bottle. Sold at all druggists. Depot 5 Gold St., New York. 





DEPARTMENT 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. TIL.—Meas.es, (Concivpep.) 

The recurrence of real measles is generally discredited by 
the profession, and it is believed by the writer never to have 
occurred twice in the same person. The complaint most 
frequently mistaken for it, is one in which an eruption ap- 
pears during teething, attended with the usual symptoms of 
a cold; and when measles are believed to have occurred 
twice, the disease, in the first instance, has been this; or it 
is possible that the child may have had an attack previous 
or subsequent to that of genuine measles, called Rétheln or 
German measles, a rare disease; most cases of which more 
closely resemble measles than any other affection; but yet 
there must be a specific difference, for those which have had 
genuine measles, are as liable to this malady. 

The first signs of this ailment is the rash, which, after the 
first day, is of a dusky red, and its appearance generally is 
unattended by any sickness, loss of appetite, or fever. Tho 
duration of the disease is only three or four days. 

Children in the country generally pass through an attack 
of measles favorably, and no bad consequences are found to 
result except from over-doing or officiousness of nurses or 
doctors. 

Asthma, scrofula, deafness,and chronic affections of the 
eyes are sometimes the sequela of this disease in unhealthy 
constitutions, and when badly treated. After measles have 
run their course, the urine in delicate children is sometimes 
observed to have a peculiar fishy smell, and to deposit a 
copious white sediment. This indicates the necessity of 
giving the child a course of vegetable tonics conjoined with 
aromatic sulphuric acid, a few drops thrice daily. 

When the eruption has entirely disappeared after an 
attack of measics, the mother will notice that the skin is 
quite harsh aud dry. A short, hard cough may still be 
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present, and the body will be observed to be more or less 
reduced and languid, according to the constitution of the 
child, and the violence of the eruptive fever. The appe- 
tite may remain for some days to be impaired, and the child 
looks pinched about the face, especially if calomel has been 
administered to excess, or throughout the course of the 
disease. 

In these cases, after the decline of the disease, the use of 
the warm bath is very grateful to the child, and should 
always be resorted to by the mother for two or three days, 
for it removes the scaly portions of the skin, and all obstruc- 
tion from its pores. The appetite is increased by it, vigor is 
infused ffto the circulation of blood, and the child soon 
begins to manifest greater liveliness, 

Care should be exercised by the mother for some time 
after the child gets about to keep its chest and arms covered ; 
and the extra apparel (if any be used) should not be laid 
aside until the cough has entirely subsided, and the appear- 
ance of health is again fully restured tothe child. The diet 
shouid be light, but nourishing, through the sickness, and 
during the period of convalescence. 

Calve's-foot jelly, to which in some cases a little wine has 
been added, light-pudding, farina, tapioca, and beef-tea are 
suitable. When the weather is fine, exercise in the open 
air is of the first importance, and will serve to restore the 
system to a healthy state sooner than most other measures. 

In a majority of cases, attention to these various points 
by the mother, is all that is necessary ; but there are cases 
in which the further aid of medicine is required, namcly, 
where a weakness of the bowels has been left behind, where 
cough and irritation of tho chest continue, or affections of 
the eyes persist, syrup of ipecac or tincture of lobelia, 
with syrup of poppies and paregoric, will allay the cough; 
mild tonics will restore strength to the weak bowels, as 
quinine and aromatic sulphuric acid, and a fow grains of 
sulphate of zinc, in an ounce of rose-water, will make a 
suitable wash for the eyes. Lastly; let it be enjoined upon 
the mother never to withhold bits of ice or sips of iced water 
from the parched lips and throat of her feverish child. In 
the absencé of absolute chilliness, when the little sufferer is 
steadily hot and dry, iced water will do more toward “ bring- 
ing out” the eruption than cups of hot teas and piles of 
quilts, which are so frequently, but most injudiciously re- 
sorted to, and which the writer feels it to be his duty to de- 
clare have done an immense amount of injury. 


WOMAN’S DEPARTMENT. 

Tae Weanine or Corsets, Etc.—There is no snbject, 
connected with a woman's dress, about which so much has 
boen written as about the wearing of corsets. One of the 
most recent articles appeared lately in a New York journal, 
The writer seems to be a Massichusetts woman. 

She says:—‘ Before my day there may have been tight- 
lacing. I don’t know anything about that, but I do know 
that now it is the exception to find a woman who wears 
tight corsets, I dare say there may be some uncomfortably 
fat women, who wear tight clothes, and, of course, there are 
brainless girls who lace, but they are the exceptions. 
There are very few women, who have ever worn corsets, 
who would be willing to go without them, for the weight 
of the skirts upon the hips is much greater withont them 
than with them. The cutting sensation of the bands is in- 
tolerable, whether they are loose or tight. Corsets eutirely 
prevent that feeling, because the bones in them extend over 
the hips, and do not allow the weight to bear down on tho 
flesh. Then there is a sort of flabbiness of feeling when a 
woman attempts to put on a dress without her corsets un- 
derneath. So far as looks are concerned, it is quite certain 
shat a woman who wears corsets looks better than one who 
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does not. Most women, without corsets, look dowdy. In 
fact they almost all have a sort of animated rag-bag ap- 
pearanee.” 
In regard to suspending the skirts from the shoulders— 
a change advocated by many—and so obviating the necessity 
of a corset, she says :—“ It is said that waists should be worn 
instead of corsets, because held upon the shoulders; and 
many advocate the suspension of the stockings from the 
waist by means of elastics. Now I consider that anything 
‘but a reform, because there is a constant pulling downward 
and forward; and it is very uncomfortable, indeed. It is 
said that the weight of the skirts should be lessened by sus- 
pending them as men suspend their pantaloons. Now, I 
do not think I put it too low, when I say that there are just 
about five women out of a hundred, who can wear suspen- 
ders and not be thoroughly uncomfortable all the time. 
There are very few women whose shoulders are square 
enough to hold them up firmly, as they stay upon men’s 
shoulders. With the ninety-five it is a constant ‘pull-pull’ 
to get them up where they belong; and the unhappy wearers 
either kcep up a frantic and ungraceful grasping at cither 
shoulder, or else they uudress half a dozen times a day and 
take up tne suspenders, by no means helping the difficulty, 
Lut only creating a greater strain on the shoulders and 
back.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


83> Dvery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
teal housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Stuffed Leg of Pork—Make decp incisions in the meat 
parallel to the bone; trim it so as to leave the skin longer 
than the flesh; then boil some potatoes, when they are done 
mash them with a piece of butter, cayenne pepper, salt, and 
an onion finely chopped, aud a little rubbed sage. With 
this dressing fill the incisions, draw the skin down, and 
skewer it over to keep the dressing from falling out; season 
the outside of the meat with salt, cayenne pepper, and 
rubbed sage ; roast it slowly; when it isdone pour the gravy 
in a pan, skim off the fat, and add a little flour mixed with 
water; let it boil once. Serve it with apple or cranberry 
sauce. Some prefer a dressing made of bread-crumbs, in- 
stead of potatoes. 

French Slewed Rabbit.—Cut a rabbit in pieces, wash it, and 
put it in a stew-pan with salt, pepper, a little mace, and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of ground allspice; put in water 
enough to keep it from sticking to the pan; cover it closely, 
and let it stew very slowly. When about half done add a 
quarter of a pound of butter, cut in pieces, and rolled in 
flower, and half a pint of claret wine. If the meat should 
not be seasoned enough, add more salt, pepper or spice. 
Rabbit requires a great deal of seasoning, especially pepper. 
Serve it hot. 

Fricaseed Rabbit—Cut your rabbit in pieces, wash it, and 
put it in a stew-pan with three gills of water, season it with 
salt, and very highly with pepper, a little mace, and pow- 
dered cloves; let it stew very slowly, and when nearly done 
add three ounces of butter, rolled in flower. If you wish a 
brown fricassee the flour should be browned before it is 
rolled with the butter; if it is to be a white fricassee, after 
you stir in the flour and butter add a gill of cream. 


DESSERTS. 

Whit Pudding.—Boil a pint of milk, mix two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour with a little milk, add a large tablespoonful of 
molasses, and pour the boiling milk upon it, stirring it all 
the time; when this is done, if not perfectly smooth, strain 
it through a fine colander. Butter a pie-dish, pour in the 
mixture, and bake fur about half an hour. 





Sally Lunn Pudding—Soak one of the tea-cakes, called 
Sally Lunns in a basin that will just hold it, with boiling 
milk, for three hours, then turn it out. Scoop out a piece 
from the underside, so as not to injure the upper crust, and 
replace it, Mix one egg with a glass of wine, well beaten, 
a little spice and sugar, and, having taken out the piece 
previously cut, stir in these ingredients, still taking care 
not to break the crust, then replace the piece. Let the 
basin be covered with butter, and fill up with bread-crumbs 
if not quite full. Boil three-quarters ofan hour. It is better 
to scoop the piece out before the boiling milk is poured on 
the cake. 

Pig Pudding.—Take a quarter of a pound of figs, pound 
them in a mortar, and mix in gradually half a pound of 
bread-crumbs, and four ounces of beef suet, minced very 
small; add four ounces of pounded loaf sugar, and mix the 
whole together, with two eggs beaten up, and a good tea- 
cupful of new milk, When all these ingredients are well 
mixed, fill a mould, and boil for four hours. 

Apple Pudding.—Take six tart apples; pippins or codlins 
are the best; steam them without peeling, after washing 
them quite clean; strain them through a sieve. Add six 
spoonfuls of melted butter, and the same of sugar, six eggs, 
half a wineglassful of brandy, and the juice of one lemon, 
Line a pudding dish with puff-paste, and bake it. Serve hot 
or cold with sweet cream without sugar. 

Alderley Pndding.—Two tablespooufuls of ground rice, the 
same quantity of arrowroot, the yolkes of two eggs, a little 
grated lemon-peel, sugar, and a pint of milk. Lay a little 
orange marmalade at the bottom of a dish, pour this mix- 
ture over it, and bake, 


CAKES. 

Bury Simnel Cakes—One pound of butter. worked intoa 
cream, with four eggs,one pound of moist sugar, one and 
a half pounds of currants, one pound of sultana raisins, two 
pounds of flour, twosmall teaspoonfuls of sal volatile, one 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, one teaspoonful of grated 
ginger, two teaspoonfuls of mixed spice, two ounces of can- 
died lemon, and two ounces of citron, cut fine, Mix all te- 
gether and roll it about one inch thick, and the size and'shape 
of a dinner plate. Bake in a moderate oven, about half an 
hour, or more perhaps. When done, glaze it over with the 
yolk of an egg, and sift sugar over it. 

Pound Seed Cuke.—One pound of butter beaten to a cream, 
one pound of sifted lump sugar, one pound of flour, well 
dried, eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and 
caraway seeds to taste. Mix the ingredients, and beat all 
well together for one hour. Put the batter into a tin shape 
lined with paper,and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven, 

Almond Cakes.—Rub two ounces of butter into five ounces 
of flour, and five ounces powdered lump sugar. Beat an egg 
with half the sugar; then put in the other ingredients. Add 
one ounce blanched almonds, and a little almond flavor. 
Roll them in your hand the size of a nutmeg, and sprinkle 
with fine lump sugar. They should be lightly baked. 

Fat Rascals.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, rubbed 
in with one pound of flour and half a pound of currants, 
Finger the paste lightly, roll it thin, and cut it into small 
rounds. Serve these hot, split in two, and buttered inside. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cough Remedy.—Take one ounce of Irish moss, soak it as 
yon would for blanc mange, then boil it about ten minutes, 
in two quarts of water and the juice of six lemons ; sweeten 
to taste, and strain. Drink it freely; it will nourish and 
relieve, 

For Chapped Hands.—Mix together equal quantities of 
rich cream and strong vinegar, and rub it over your hands 
every time you wash them, ' 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

Fie. .—Carniace-Dress or Licut~Grren Sr1x.—The 
skirt is made with a demi-train, and is trimmed with four 
rufiles, put on with bands of dark, forest-green velvet. The 
entire front of the dress is trimmed with this green velvet, 
which forms revers on the budy, and an apron trimming on 
the skirt. It is caught down by large buttons, and is tied 
back on the tournure with wide eashes of the velvet. The 
waist and sleeves of the dress are of the green silk, with a 
standing collar and deep cuffs of the velvet. Bonnet of 
dark-green velvet, with a light-green plume, and a band of 
pink roses in front. 

Fig. 1.—Watkine-Dress oF Deep Asnes-or-Rosrs Casu- 
mene.—The skirt is trimmed with four scant flounces, made 
alternately of cashmere and gros-grain silk, the upper one 
headed by the pipings of silk. Tho over-skirt is cut in a 
point at the back, and on either side of the front, and is 
slightly looped up; it is trimmed with a bias band of the 
gros-grain The body has a pointed waistcoat front, and a 
Jacket-basque at the back, and, with the sleeves, is trimmed 
with a bias band of the silk. Small black felt hat. 

Fie. 111.—Receprion-Dress or Srraw-CoLoreD AND BLUE 
CuaNneraste SILK, made with three scant flounces, put on 
quite plain in front, and without any trimming. Black silk 
mantle, with deep pointed sleeves, trimmed with a profusion 
of black lace. Black velvet bonnet, with a plume, tinted 
with the colors of the dress, 

Fria. 1v.—Hovsr-Drrss.—The under-skirt is of black vel- 
vet, made perfectly plain. The over-dress is of emerald- 
green poplin, cut in points, and braided and buttoned on the 
left side. The vest is of black velvet, and the open basque 
is of the poplin, braided. A sash, confined by a jet buckle, 
catches the pouf at the back. The cuffs of the sleeves aro 
cut in two deep points, and fastened by a bow of ribbon. 

Fie. v.—Evenine-Dress or Rosz-Conorep S11x.—The 
skirt is made long, and untrimmed, except on the front, 
where blond lace is put on in festoons, which are fastened 
by rose-colored bows. The half-high waist has deep points 
sloping from the front to the side seams, which are trim- 
med with blond. Puffed sleeves with blond ruffles, and a 
Medici ruffle at tho neck. Wreath of roses in the hair. 

Fria. vi.—Hovsr-Drens or Buack S1ix.—The front has 
three deep cross-tucks, edged with fringe, and ornamented 
with a jet gimp. The sides aro trimmed with a ladder cf 
Jet fringe. The bodice is open to the waist, where it fastens 
with a single strap, and, like the sleeves, is trimmed with 
jet gimp. The plastron is of pink silk, covered with tulle, 
embroidered in white jet. 

Fie. vit.—Hovse on Watxine-Dress.—Skirt of plain 
Diack velvet. Tunic of gray vicugna cloth, forming a round 
tabbie in front, and square ends at the back. Rows of ma- 
chine stitching ornament the tunic. Waistcoat and jacket 
of the vicugna cloth. The waistcoat is high, and the jacket 
has a turn-down collar. 

GeneraL Remarks.—We give a beautiful model of a 
bonnet, and two ofthe newest style of hats. The bonnet 
has strings to tie in front, and a drapery at the back; a 
much more becoming style to most faces than the exposed 
throat and nape of the neck, so long the fashion. Many per- 
sons object to strings now, “ because they look so old ;” and 
it is most probable that they will uot be at all general till 
next winter, as bonnets, with strings, are warmer than 
those without ; and as the summer advances, nothing will be 
added to the toilet to increase the heat. The hats are new, 
but less graceful than those which have been the fashion ; 
and it is most likely that broad-brimmed hats, of various 
styles, will be most worn, though anything that suits the 
individual will be in good taste. 

We also give the newest modes for dressing the hair, 
which, it will be seen, is very elaborate for evening or full 
dress. The Vandyke style of dressing young girl's and 





little children’s hair, is most usually very becomlng for the 
little ones, and much more picturesque than the bare look 
which is given by turning the hair off the forehead. 

Tue Sexes Dress ror a Boy is of navy-blue, trimmed 
with white braid, and can be worn over Knickerbockers of 
the same color and material. 

Tue Buack Lacr Ficuvs are embroidered with jet, and 
have standing ruffles of white tarlatan, and ean be worn 
over any colored dress; or if worn over black, can be lined 
with pink, maize, or blue. Bows of ribbon to match the 
dress or lining should be worn. 

Srxks are Jess and less worn, year by year, for out-door 
dresses, except for ceremonions occasions ; woolen, wool and 
silk,or woolen and linen, aro used for ordinary wear. These 
in the beginning are much less expensive than silk, though 
wo must admit that the velvet, and other trimmings used on 
woolen dresses this past winter, has made many of them 
quite as expensive as a rich silk. Black silks can be worn 
with propriety, and foulard, India, and the cheaper French 
silks, will be much used this spring, and for cool summer days. 

The colors of the new goods are no brighter, but more de 
cided than they were a year ago, and quite violent contrasts 
are used for more expensive dresses. 

But little change has taken place in the style of making 
dresses, Basques are still very much worn, of all styles and 
shapes, The tunic has had its day, as it is seldom scen now 
on the back of a dress; but the apron front, tied with a sash 
just below the basque at the back, is very much used, espe- 
cially the shawl pattern, which is pointed and long in front. 
All dresses cling closely to the figure in front. Sashes are 
tied in every conceivable style, except in the simplest man- 
ner, sometimes passing from the right hip to just over the left 
foot, where they are tied in large bows, sometimes passed in 
and out of drapery and pufs in a most extraurdinary manner. 

As the warm weather approaches, the waists of dresses 
will be made more open in front, and sleeves will be shorter 
and looser, from present appearances. + 

Much of the success of the present style of dress deponds 
on the petticoats and bustle; the Iatter should be small and 
at the back oniy, and the petticoats should be cut so that 
they spread out in what is called the peacock’s tail train. 

Black and other colored velvet bodices will be worn over 
white dresses. 

Suorter Basques anv Jackets will be worn during the 
spring than were fashionable in the cold winter months; 
but the general style has not changed otherwise. 

Bonnets AND Hats scem to be increasing in size, and now 
look as if really intended for usc, and not only for orna- 
ment on top of the elaborate chignons. The new straw 
bonnets look as if they were trying to shade the face, just a 
little, but the change is gradual. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Stonr-CotorED PopLin ror a Yovre 
Giri.—The apron frort is plain, ornamented only with 
pointed straps of the material, which shorten in length as 
they reach tho front. The back is trimmed witha ruffle and 
two puffings. The over-skirt reaches from the apron front. 
and is very much puffed up at the back. The close-fitting 
jacket is cut open at the back on either side of the puff 
Straw hat trimmed with black velvet and poppies. 

Fig. 11.—Litrie Boy’s Dress or Wixne-Cotorrp CaMrL’s 
Harr.—The skirt is plain in front, buttons down the side, 
and is laid in full plaits at the back. The jacket and vest are 
of the same material. Gray felt hat. 


Fig. 111.—Dress or Pink anp Gray-Srriren Monarr For 
A Lrrris Grat.—The under-skirt is perfectly plain, the over- 
dress is belted in at the waist, buttons down the front, is un- 
trimmed, and slightly looped at the sides. Pockets, cuffs, 
and collar of the mohair. 
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